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Chronicle 


Home News.—President Wilson’s message read be- 
fore the last session of the sixty-fourth Congress con- 
tained three important recommendations. The first dealt 
with the enlargement and reorgan- 
ization of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, The second urged that 
the power to control and operate the railways be placed 
in the hands of the Executive when such action be- 
comes necessary in time of war or in any other similar 
crisis. The third was aimed at the prevention of railway 
strikes and lockouts until due investigation into the 
alleged grievances can be made. This proposal, the 
President argued, was not equivalent to passing a law 
which forbade or prevented the individual workman to 
leave his work before receiving the approval of society. 

It is based upon the very different principle that the concerted 
action of powerful bodies of men shall not be permitted to stop 
the industrial processes of the nation, at any rate before the na- 
tion shall have had an opportunity to acquaint itself with the 
merits of the case as between employee and employer, time to 
form its opinion upon an impartial statement of the merits, and 
opportunity to consider all pra¢ticable means of conciliation or 
arbitration. I can see nothing in that proposition but the jus- 
tifiable safeguarding by society of the necessary processes of its 
very life. There is nothing arbitrary or unjust in it unless it be 
arbitrarily and unjustly done. It can and should be done with 
a full and scrupulous regard for the interests and liberties of all 
concerned as well as for the permanent interests of society itself. 

President Gompers, President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and Frank Morrison, Secretary of the 
same organization, immediately protested against the 
President’s program and labor leaders are preparing to 
intimidate all Congressmen in whose district a large 
labor vote is cast. It is evident that a bitter fight will 
be waged. In anticipation of any law that would forbid 
a strike pending an investigation the last convention of 
the American Federation of Labor had unanimously 
adopted the following resolution: 

Involuntary and compulsory labor once enforced even for a 
single hour, will not halt at temporary enforcement, but will go 
on and become permanent. The human labor power which this 
law compels wage earners to give to their employers against their 
will is inseparable from the body and the personality of the 
wage earners. It is part of the men and women themselves. 


Proposed Labor 
Legislation 


They cannot be forced to work for an employer against their 
wills without reducing them to the legal condition of slaves and 
transforming their minds and spirits into those of slaves. 


No 
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more dangerous proposition has ever been proposed than this 
compulsory investigation measure. 

Owing to the hostile declarations of the labor leaders 
Congressmen and Senators are apparently not eager to 
be instrumental in passing the new legislation. The 
Interstate Commerce Committee virtually shifted to the 
Senate the initiative in acting on the President’s recom- 
mendation and a strong opposition developed within the 
Committee itself. ' 

The Federal investigation into the high cost of living 
has begun in earnest. Indications are that the probe 
will be nation-wide and will include not only an inquiry 
into the causes of the soaring cost of 
food, but likewise into the coal prob- 
lem. Grand Jury investigations of 
the reasons for the rising prices of food are apparently 
still under consideration. The following outline has 
been suggested as the probable program which will be 
followed by public officials, although only the first stage 
of the work has been reached by the Department of 
Justice: 


Investigation of 
Food Prices 


(1) Determination of the actual causes of the rapid rise in 
foodstuffs and coal, whether it is due to natural economic laws, 
to the unwarranted action of individual dealers and producers 
in advancing prices, or whether there exist agreements among 
groups of dealers or producers to boost prices. 

(2) Vigorous prosecution of persons or firms, if any, who, by 
violation of existing laws, in making agreements to raise prices 
or otherwise, have contributed to the upward trend of prices. 

(3) Enactment of legislation to remedy the present situation 
and to prevent its recurrence. 

An examination into the methods of various exchanges 
in New York, Chicago and other cities is said to be 
under consideration, and an investigation into the amount 
of foodstuffs held in cold storage and possibly of the 
volume of grain stored in elevators may be undertaken. 


The War.—During the week the Germans reached the 
summit of Hill 304 in the Verdun region, the Austrians 
made ineffectual attacks on the Italians along the Carso, 
the Serbians had minor setbacks near 
Trnova and Gradesnitsa, the British 
made a little progress north of Sokul 
and south of Seres, and the Russians took several ridges 
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south of Kirlibaba; but in none of these places has any 
important modification of the situation taken place. In 
Dobrudja combined Rumanian and Russian attacks 
proved fruitless. 

The victorious armies of the Central Powers have 
continued to sweep through Rumania. The Rumanian 
army that was compelled to evacuate Orsova has been 
captured west of the Alt River. In the north, pressing 
hard on the Rumanians who had abandoned Curtea de 
Arges and Kimpolung, the Central Powers proceeded 
rapidly down the Dambovitsa Valley, captured Targo- 
vistea, seized the Kimpolung-Targovistea railroad, turned 
east, and took possession of Ploesci. At the same time 
the Rumanians found that Sinaia, northeast of Ploesci, 
had become untenable, and withdrew from it and the 
passes south of Kronstadt. Their retreat, however, began 
too late for they had already been cut off from the south. 
Not only were the passes taken but a large part of the 
Rumanian army fell into the hands of the Central 
Powers. About the same time Campina was captured. 

Meanwhile the army of the Central Powers, which had 
crossed the middle Alt and occupied Pitesci and Golesci, 
followed the line of the Pitesci-Bucharest railroad, and 
entered Titu. South of Bucharest the Teuton forces 
that had reached the lower Arges, recaptured Comana 
and Gostinari, took Nogoesci and Gradistea, and later all 
the villages on the southern bank of the river, and with 
high explosives began to destroy the fortifications of 
Bucharest. They then crossed the river and took the 
city. The Rumanians made only a pretense at defending 
the capital, and the greater part of their forces succeeded 
in making good their escape. The King and the Cabinet 
had already withdrawn to Jassy, and the inhabitants had 
been removed to Braila, Galatz and various cities in 
Moldavia. 


Belgium.—A gift of 10,000 lire, about $2,000, from 
the Holy Father, around which the children of America 
are urged to build a large fund for further relief of the 
children of Belgium, has been an- 
nounced in an autograph letter from 
the Pope to Cardinal Gibbons, made 
public a few days ago. The Pope was moved to make 
this appeal to American children by a recent report from 
H. C. Hoover, Chairman for. the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium. 

The following extracts are among the more striking 
passages in the letter of the Holy Father. 


The Pope and the 
Children 


Profound compassion of a father has again moved Our heart, 
when We read an important letter recently sent to Us by the 
distinguished chairman of the praiseworthy Commission for Re- 
lief in Belgium, describing in few words, yet showing proof of 
most terrible reality, the pitiable situation of numerous Belgian 
children who, during two sad years, have been suffering from 
the lack of that proper nourishment necessary to sustain the 
tender existence of budding childhood. In most moving terms 
the chairman has described how so many desolate families, after 
having given everything humanly possible to give, now find 
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themselves with nothing left with which to appease the hunger 
of their little ones. 

He has made Us see, almost as if they were passing before 
these very eyes, dimmed with tears, the long file, continuously 
increasing, of Belgian infants waiting for their daily distribu- 
tion of bread; unhappy little ones whose bodies, emaciated by 
lack of proper nutrition, bear out infrequently the impress of 
some deadly sickness brought about by their failure to receive 
the food which children of their age require. 


After stating that Mr. Hoover had informed him of the 
inability of the Commission to provide any more extra 
food for the children, the Holy Father says: 


In this emergency the worthy chairman has turned his thought 
and his heart to the millions of children of your happy, noble 
America, who, in the abundance with which they are now sur- 
rounded, could they be given an exact idea of the pitiable and 
unfortunate condition of their little fellow-creatures in Belgium 

would not hesitate a moment to cooperate heartily, in ac- 
cordance with some prearranged plan, to come promptly to the 
relief of these needy Belgian babies. 

In view of this condition of affairs,,We have considered the 
work indicated so humanitarian and so holy that, in prompt 
compliance with the appeal addressed to Us We have 
decided to approve and recommend it, as We hereby do indorse 
it most heartily by these words to you, My Lord Cardinal, and 
through you, to the illustrious members of the American Epis- 
copate, to the clergy and to every generous heart; but particu- 
larly to those children of America upon whom is based every 
hope of success for the plan devised by this beneficent institu- 
tion. 

Neither do We doubt, in truth, that the happy children of 
America, without distinction of faith or of class, at this approach 
of another winter will vie, in their innocent pride, with 
each other to be able to extend to their little brothers and sisters 
of the Belgian nation, even though across the immense ocean, 
the helping hand and the offerings of that charity which knows 
no distance. 

The words of our Divine Redeemer, “ As long as you did it 
to one of these my least brethren, you did it to me,” so appro- 
priately brought to mind in these circumstances, are a sure pledge 
of heavenly pleasure and reward; while We feel likewise, how 
greatly, in this period of atrocious fratricidal carnage, even in 
the eyes of the world, are ennobled the people of more fortunate 
lands by the performance of true and loving deeds and by the 
pouring of a little balm upon the wounds of those less fortunate. 


After expressing his confidence in the generous help 
all will give the work, the Holy Father announces the 
gift referred to above, and invokes God’s blessings on 
all who shall “second and aid this noble and delicate 
undertaking.” 


France.—For some time past the Chamber of Deputies 
has been holding secret sessions, in which the public 
knew the gravest questions were being discussed, and 
the outcome of which they could only 
with difficulty surmise. On the night 
of December 7 the results were made 
known. The Chamber, by a vote of 344 to 160, passed 
a resolution expressing confidence in the Government 
for its conduct of the war. For several days dispatches 
from Paris had hinted that the outcome of the secret 
sessions would be a complete reorganization of the Gov- 
ernment and the higher command, including the removal 


Vote of Confidence 
in the Government 
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of General Joffre in favor of a younger man. Joffre’s 
successor, as at first thought, and rumored, was to be 
General Petain. The latter is said to have declined un- 
less a much larger measure of power were given him than 
the Government was willing to grant. 

On December 6 Pierre Renaudel, a leader -of the 
Radicals, declared in the Socialist organ Humanité, that 
the Chamber would demand a Government closely ap- 
proaching the Committee of Public Safety of the French 
Revolution. It was also predicted that a General Assem- 
bly would be held, the summoning of which would have 
meant a general election. These predictions were swept 
aside by the action of the Chamber. The very decisive 
vote of 344 to 160 means for the present at least the 
continuation of the Briand Cabinet and President Poin- 
caré’s Administration. 

It is possible, the dispatches add, that Briand, to save 
his Cabinet, agreed upon a revision of the supreme com- 
mand as a condition of his receiving a vote of confidence. 
In that event the opponents of Joffre, who are dis- 
satisfied with the Fabian tactics pursued by the General- 
in-Chief, would be triumphant, and the appointment of 
General Nivelle, suggested by Petain, will follow. Noth- 
ing of such an appointment has been heard at this date. 


Germany.—The representations made by the United 
States regarding the Belgian labor problem have been 
met in a friendly spirit by the German Government. A 
formal reply has not been sent at the 
present writing, but in an interview 
given to the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can embassy the German Chancellor met the various ob- 
jections that had been raised. To the criticism that the 
measure was being applied indiscriminately to the em- 
ployed as well as to the unemployed, the Chancellor 
answered that this was contrary to the wish of the Gov- 
ernment. Only the really unemployed would be taken, 
and wherever errors had occurred the victims would be 
returned to Belgium. An official explanation of this 
phase of the problem had previously been given to the 
effect that out of 1,200,000 persons engaged in Belgian 
industries 505,000 were wholly without work owing to 
the English embargo, and that in consequence 1,560,000 
people were dependent upon public charity. More than 
300,000,000 francs had already been spent in supporting 
them. The accusation that this state of affairs is due 
to the requisition of raw material by Germany was de- 
clared unjust. “ These requisitions are made as a rule only 
where factories were unable to continue operations.” 
Compulsory transfer of workmen was resorted to only 
where idle persons refused to accept work at reasonable 
wages. Tens of thousands voluntarily accepted work in 
Germany at profitable wages. But conditions in Bel- 
gium gradually became worse, the official document con- 
tinues, and it not only became a right, but a social duty 
for the German Government to act. 


The Belgian 
Labor Problem 
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Hence the ordinances must be enforced more vigorously in 
order to relieve the situation. Before compulsory transport, 
however, every idle person has the opportunity to accept profit- 
able work voluntarily on contract, and compulsion is resorted 
to only where the laborer stubbornly refuses. Workmen coming 
to Germany are placed on the same footing as Germans and are 
earning higher wages than they ever received in Belgium. Steps 
have been taken to send part of their earnings to their families 
in Belgium. The laborers are also permitted to make regular 
visits to their homes, and families are allowed to accompany 
them to Germany, if that is desired. Provision also is made for 
religious services in their own language. 


The point urged by the United States that employees 
of the Belgian Relief Commission should not be deported 
was instantly granted, since they were not regarded as 
unemployed. It was likewise promised that Belgian of- 
ficials shall not be liable to arrest for refusing to deliver 
lists of unemployed. Complaints on this score, it was 
pointed out, were largely exaggerated. Only one Bel- 
gian mayor had been arrested for this reason, and he 
had already been set at liberty. The one request of the 
United States Government left ungranted was that unem- 
ployed heads of families be not deported. It was thought 
that unemployment on their part would aggravate the 
evils which the Government sought to remedy. It has 
been stated unofficially that the military aspect of the 
situation must likewise be taken into consideration. 
Under the supposition of the landing of a military force 
in Belgium the presence of a large assemblage of able- 
bodied adults, who had already shown a disposition to 
make trouble, would constitute a serious menace in the 
immediate rear of the German defense. “ As is usual in 
war, military reasons prevail.” The assurance is, how- 
ever, given that the deported workmen will in no sense 
be forced to engage in labor that will react against their 
own country. Such in outline is the German explanation. 


Great Britain.—According to the Court Circular, on 
December 5, ‘‘ the Right Honorable Mr. Asquith had an 
audience with the King, and offered his resignation as 
Prime Minister and First Lord of 
the Treasury, which the King has 
been graciously pleased to accept.” 
Mr. Asquith became Premier in 1908, in succession to 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Shortly after the out- 
break of the war, his Liberal Cabinet became the object 
of continued and incisive criticism, particularly with 
regard to the management of the naval forces of the 
Empire. So bitter was this campaign, that on May 26, 
1915, the formation of a Coalition Cabinet was forced; 
Mr. Asquith, however, was retained as Premier. The 
Coalition never operated with desirable smoothness, and 
with the demand, voiced by Mr. Lloyd-George, for the 
organization of a smaller War Council, came the crisis. 
On December 6, the party leaders, Messrs. Asquith and 
Lloyd-George of the Liberals, Messrs. Bonar Law and 
Balfour of the Unionists, and Mr. Arthur Henderson of 
the Laborites, were summoned to confer with the King 


The New 
Ministry 
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at Buckingham. After this conference, the King re- 
quested Mr. Law to form a new Cabinet; but Mr. Law 
“intimated,” reports the Court Circular, “that he was 
unable to form an administration. Thereupon the King 
summoned Mr. Lloyd-George who at His Majesty’s re- 
quest undertook to endeavor to form an administration.” 

Under the new Premier, the Cabinet will be small, 
and the Foreign Department will be reorganized. It is 
believed that Sir Edward Grey, Lord Robert Cecil and 
Lord Crewe will be dropped, but the new members of 
the Government had not been announced by December 
12. It is thought that the War Council, from which the 
Cabinet will take its orders, will be composed of the 
Premier, Mr. Law, Lord Milner and Lord Curzon. 
“Whatever government arises,” declares Lord North- 
cliffe, “it can not but be an immense improvement on 
that which has disappeared.” H. W. Massingham, writ- 
ing in the Nation, calls the venture “a leap in the dark.” 
“| should venture an opinion,” says G. K. Chesterton, 
in the New Statesman, “ that Asquith and his colleagues 
would win easily indeed, in spite of the power of the press 
against them, if the people were called on for a deci- 
sion.” According to the Daily Chronicle, the new gov- 
ernment will be “a one-man government,” with the 
premier assuming “ responsibilities as great as Lincoln’s.” 
“The old War Council was too easy-going, too tolerant, 
There will be nothing of this 
He will be forceful and 


too anxious to conciliate. 
kind about the new chief. 
decisive in all that he does.” 


Ireland.—Writing in /reland for December 9g, in a 
paper entitled “ A Calm Survey of Present Conditions,” 
Bishop O'Donnell, of Raphoe, makes a plea for national 
unity, affirms that in spite of the 
trials and. storms of two years, the 
nation is still united on the main 
policy and aim, sees in the immediate concession of 
Home Rule a remedy for the evils under which freland 
is suffering, and states his conviction that it is surely time 
that England should put an end in Ireland to what he 
calls a system of “un-Irish” rule. 

Among the many striking statements of the Irish 
prelate are the following. He believes that the country 
is still at Mr. Redmond’s back. He says: 


Bishop O’Donnell on 
the Situation 


In Ireland we have had a fair share of disruptive tendencies, 
and something more than a fair share of disruptive language. 
But the marvel is that, after the inevitable failure of two ill- 
starred short cuts in one year, rebellion and partition, so much 
genuine cohesion should remain. The country, on the whole, is 
still at Mr. Redmond’s back, because in existing circumstances 
the Nationalist Party, supported by the National Organization, 
is the one power that can make headway for Ireland on the path 
of freedom. People say the Irish leaders made mistakes before 
the war and after. I suppose they did. Does anyone fancy it 
would be possible to bear a leading part in these troubled times 
and not make mistakes? If we wait for unerring leaders, we 
should wait until the water under the bridge runs dry. They 
are not to be had, and never were and never shall be. States- 
men and politicians have their faults and failings, like other 
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men, and, more than most other men, are the victims of expe- 
diency. 


While paying tribute to the Irish leaders, he believes 
in fair and independent criticism of their action when 
necessary. In speaking of the Ulster difficulty, he says 
that it is not often that a minority or a portion of a 
majority opposed to change have a prospect of exemption 
from a law they do not like. Continuing, he writes: 


In that respect the Unionists of Ulster, or some of them, have 
scored so far a remarkable record. They succeeded because Sir 
Edward Carson had something like an army at his back. Other- 
wise the idea of exemption would not have been entertained in 
Parliament. Our neighbors across the water admire right, but 
they pay a good deal of attention to might. The time, however, 
may not be far distant when those who, rather than touch Home 
Rule, went in for a separate scheme of government in Ireland, 
will look back upon the proposition to find no satisfaction in it 
except as an able move in the inevitable struggle that had to 
go on. If the question could be shorn of its antecedents the 


last thing wise Irishmen should desire would be to set up a 
most expensive system of government, devised to tie them to 
England and separate them from Ireland. 

A Parliament for Ireland to settle her own affairs 
and an end to a system of un-Irish rule is the dream 
and the hope of the Bishop of Raphoe. 


Rome.—At the secret consistory held on December 4, 
which was attended by twenty-eight Cardinals, the Holy 
Father announced the creation of the ten new cardinals 
whose names were published in 
AMERICA some time ago. The public 
consistory was held on December 7, 
in the Hall of Beatifications, in the presence of several 
thousand persons. It has been rumored that two more 
prelates, the Archbishops of Breslau and of Prague are to 
receive the red hat. In the allocution delivered by the 
Holy Father at the private consistory, he announced the 
completion of the revised code of canon law. The Pope 
said that credit for the new code was due to his prede- 
cessor Pius X., and paid a fine and well-deserved tribute 
to Cardinal Gasparri, Papal Secretary of State, who bore 
the brunt of the work. Cardinal Gasparri was appointed 
Camerlengo of the Church, in succession to the late Car- 
dinal della Volpe. 

Referring in his address to the present war the Holy 
Father said: 

It is well to recall, aside from the laws of God, that if even 
the law of man was obeyed at present, peace and prosperity 
would reign in Europe. If We neglect or disdain laws and au- 
thority, discord is the sure result. This is the highest social 
law. As a result of ignoring this law we see every principle 
of right violated in Europe. I cannot but deplore again 
these crimes. 

The Pope concluded his remarks with the prayer that, 
as the new code of canon law would mark a more tran- 
quil epoch for the Church, so also the time might come 
when the spirit of law might again be respected in the 
world and bring harmony and prosperity to the nations. 


The 
Consistories 
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The Philosophical Bigamist 


Danie- A. Lorp, S.J. 


ume of the eminent psychologist reluctantly 

and laid it with his topcoat and his hat. He 
had just finished a most absorbing section on the human 
soul in which the writer in his graceful style had waged 
relentless war on the personal, individual, substantial 
soul. It was cleverly done; wit had shone, a little touch 
of satire had brightened the page, there was all the charm 
of literary allusion and indirect quotation; and, thought 
his Honor, it had left the poor old antiquated idea of a 
substantial human soul without a prop to lean on. All 
thought was ultimately reducible to nerve processes; and 
all nerve processes were identical with material activity. 
His Honor smiled a bit pityingly at the thought that there 
were actually some people in the world who believed in 
a human soul. 

Then, with the smile still on his lips, he shook his 
shoulders until his coat collar rested comfortable, threw 
his cigar stump on top of the bailiff’s “ five-center ” and 
the clerk’s cigarette, and solemnly entered the courtroom. 
All who knew him well, recognized that the judge was 
proud of his philosophical habits of study; but he made 
his money by being judge. 

The first case in the docket was listed as bigamy. The 
judge donned his largest tortoise-rimmed glasses and 
frowned down upon the prisoner at the bar. Bigamy 
was a crime on which the judge was particularly severe. 
A term of five years on the baseball team at Sing Sing was 
no infrequent sentence. 

But the prisoner stood before him, a debonair smile on 
his sensuous lips and his head thrown back at an angle 
which permitted him to return his Honor’s glare with 
compound interest. He was a large, sticky specimen of 
masculinity, overfed and overdrunk, the sort whose brows 
were always clammy and who had the unpleasant habit 
of licking his full lips. His bulky frame and bright rai- 
ment contrasted blatantly with the plaintiff’s figure and 
garb, a thin, sunken-chested woman with faded roses on 
her hat and cheeks, and a dress which’ was reminiscent 
of former fashions and former owners. Even more in 
contrast were the tears in her eyes and the cold leer in 
his. Strange how a broken, beaten woman will fight for 
the possession of the brute who hates her. 

The judge listened to her plaint with growing wrath. 
It was a wretched story told in’ English that reeked of 
gutters and the cheapest tenements and was interspersed 
with sobs and snifflings that made the judge writhe inter- 
nally. The prisoner had married her seven years previ- 
ously after meeting her at a dance-hall. He was the dis- 
solute son of well-to-do parents, dismissed from college 


H ! honor, the philosophical judge, closed the vol- 








after his sophomore year and subsequently disowned by 
his father. She was a waitress in an uptown restaurant. 
For four years he had led her a life that had annihilated 
her frail physical attractiveness and left her without cour- 
age to do more than cringe under his domination. Then 
he had left her penniless. A month before, she had found 
him married to another woman, and she wanted him 
back. Even the flippant reporters were touched by her 
pitiful story, and they saw lightning in the judge’s eye as 
he addressed the prisoner. . 

“Do you admit the truth of this woman’s accusa- 
tions?” 

The prisoner’s smile, if anything, grew more humid 
“I do, your Honor, but remember it all took place seven 
years ago.” 

The judge’s glasses trembled with wrath. “Is that 
supposed to be an excuse for your neglect and abuse of 
this woman? Does that account for your leaving this 
woman for another? Is the fact that you married this 
woman seven years ago any extenuation for the crime of 
bigamy?” 

The prisoner leaned forward confidentially and spoke in 
an oily voice: “ Your Honor, I congratulate myself on 
being presented at your court. You too, I understand, are 
a philosopher.” 

The judge’s mouth opened and closed with a fish-like 
movement, while every man in the court gasped like a 
tender youth thrown suddenly into cold water. 

“ Because,” went on the prisoner, heedless of the 
court’s surprise, “ we shall understand each other so much 
better. I too read and admire your favorite author, 
who, by the way, taught my favorite college professor. I 
am a practical philosopher. So your Honor will under- 
stand me when I say that I left this woman because of a 
philosophical scruple.” 

The eyes of the judge seemed bursting from their nat- 
ural setting, but when he tried to speak, astonishment held 
the words fast in his throat. 

“Your Honor, we philosophers have tender con- 
sciences, and though this woman has told a truthful story, 
she was wrong in saying that she was the woman I mar- 
ried. And surely a man of your spotless honor will re- 
spect me for refusing to live with a woman I never mar- 
ried.” 

The woman who had been sniffling and wiping her eyes 
suddenly stopped in wonder and indignant protest. “ Your 
Honor, I did marry him, I did, I did.” 

“One moment,” said the judge, soothingly, and then he 
turned to the prisoner, and the dam which had obstructed 
his words broke. “In all the days I have spent on the 
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municipal bench, I had yet to meet with your equal for 
impertinence. You admit this woman’s story, and then 
deny that you ever married her. Do you take this court- 
room for a nest of simpletons? ” 

“No, your Honor, but for the sanctuary of trained 
philosophers. To you, as a philosopher, I appeal. Let me 
explain. You and I, your Honor, are not so antiquated 
as to believe in the reality of a personal soul, I trust.” 

“Of course not,” blustered his Honor; “ but that has 
nothing to do with the case.” 

“A moment, your Honor; it has everything to do with 
it. Philosophy is the law of life, and I am a practical 
philosopher. I do not believe in a personal soul, for I 
recognize that all mental activity is ultimately reducible 
to nerve processes which in turn are material or bodily.” 

“If you mean,” said his Honor, “ that all thought is 
ultimately reducible to modifications of the nerves, espe- 
cially those of the brain, we agree. That is necessary, 
if one denies the soul.” 

The prisoner smiled. The court sat at attention and the 
woman in the plaintiff’s chair ceased sniffling at this 
exhibition of mental acumen on the part of “ her man.” 

“| knew we were of one mind philosophically at least. 
Now it is a known fact, proved beyond shadow of doubt, 
that our bodies with their nerves and train cells change 
completely in the course of seven years. Old nerves and 
cells are cast off and new ones formed from the food we 
consume, until there is nothing left of what was once our 
old body. Am I correct?” 

The judge nodded. The fact was well known to him 
as it is to all scientists, Catholic as well as infidel. 

“And we agreed in advance,” went on the prisoner, 
“that I have no soul. Hence all my personality is made 
up of my body with its nerve modifications. Now let 
me state my point. Seven years ago, I married this 
woman. Time went on; gradually every nerve and fiber 
of her body and mine was cast off and replaced by new 
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nerves and new fibers, until today our bodies are com- 
pletely changed from the bodies we had when first we 
married. We agree, your Honor, that there is no sub- 
stantial soul, only a body; and if this is the case, I am 
not the same person who married seven years ago; and 
this woman is not the woman I married just that number 
of years ago.” 

His Honor glared helplessly at his hands, then frowned 
at the prisoner, and then rapped viciously for order as a 
titter ran through the courtroom. At last he thundered 
at the prisoner: 

“ Your conclusion is perfectly absurd. If it were true, 
there would be no possibility of collecting debts; for the 
person who contracted them ceases to exist. Prison sen- 
tences would be ridiculous, for the man who committed 
the crime passes altogether out of existence. The whole 
paraphernalia of our courts and prisons would be a pre- 
posterous injustice.” 

“ And so precisely, on philosophical grounds, I claim 
that it is. Without that absurdity called a soul, there is 
only the body left. The body changes entirely in the 
course of seven years, and the man who existed before 
that time has been succeeded by a new and distinct per- 
son. Your Honor, in justice to a philosophy which we 
both admire, cannot surely punish me for a wrong which 
I never committed.” 

His Honor swallowed rapidly three times, shook his 
shoulders, and then thrust forth his chin menacingly. 
“When philosophy interferes with the working of jus- 
tice, philosophy has to go. When the philosopher comes 
in conflict with the judge, the philosopher must give way. 
If it is necessary to admit a substantial soul before I can 
convict you, I admit a soul. You will have ample time to 
meditate on the futility of philosophy at Sing Sing. In 
the interim I request the bailiff to throw into the furnace 
a book which he will find with my coat and hat. Call the 
next case.” 


The Question of ‘‘Merry’’ and ‘‘Happy’’ 


GILBERT K. 


outline of an aged member of my family, more than 

one of whose phrases have lingered in the later gener- 
ations. In his creed and atmosphere he was what I should 
call Puritan ; he was one of the last of the old Wesleyans 
and one of the first of the new total abstainers. But be- 
cause he belonged to the old England rather than the 
new, there was a certain heartiness in his prejudices and 
preferences. One of the things against which, Puritan 
that he was, he had a hearty prejudice, was the salutation 
“Happy Christmas.” In his youth, he said, it was al- 


ways a “ Merry Christmas ;” and, with one foot in the 


I N the dark house of infancy I can still darkly trace the 
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grave, he considéred it an impertinence to suggest that he 
was not still in his youth. If he had lived long enough he 
might have seen the noble ideal of merriment even lower 
than the comparatively vulgar ideal of happiness. The 
sects or heresies since his time do not make or buy or send 
Christmas cards at all. But how horrible they would be 
if they could be sent! The Theosophists, as their name 
implies, would wish us “ A Wise Christmas.” The pessi- 
mists, between arabesques of holly and mistletoe, would 
wish us “ A Resigned Christmas.” The supermen, an un- 
lucky little Puritan sect, would wish us all a “ Strong 
Christmas.” But then the supermen are by their nature 

















incapable of corporate action; and their tall, tempestuous 
card, full of Tritons and waterspouts, would never be 
printed at all. 

On the whole I range myself on the side of my faintly 
remembered forbear. I am on the side of “ merry” 
against “happy.” At any rate I am very certain about 
one thing. Some persons, for some reasons, did call 
ancient England “ Merry England.” No person, for any 
reason, has ever dared to call modern England “ Happy 
England.” Moreover, the word “happy” may apply 
to an infinite number of levels or platforms above that of 
pure despair. The word “ merry ” cannot be used by any 
people except the people in a certain pacific temperature 
of high spirits. We may talk of people being negatively 
happy. Nobody could talk of people being negatively 
merry. Merriment is a positive victory and, like most 
positive victories, it is rare. 

On this, as on most other subjects, the cynic is wrong; 
and the cynic is most wrong when he is really a wit. One 
cynic who was certainly a wit, said, “ Be good and you 
will be happy, but you will not have a jolly time.” This 
epigram has every intellectual merit except truth, for, 
curiously enough, it is the exact opposite of the truth. The 
psychological truth of the matter is something like this: 
“ Be good and you will be unhappy; but you will always 
be capable of having a jolly time. Even if you have had 
a miserable year, you may still have a merry Christmas— 
merry, not happy.” Satisfied and secure happiness does 
not come to him that has taken up his cross or taken up 
his common day’s work. Satisfied and secure happiness 
comes to him who has taken up his neighbor’s landmark ; 
to him who has taken bribes, to him who has taken drugs, 
most of all, perhaps, to. him who has taken his own life. 
Solid, stolid happiness is a morbid symptom. It means 
paralysis or death or a philosophy that is worse than 
death. In such cases the power to be happy may mean 
nothing more than the incapacity to be unhappy ; indeed, 
it will generally be found that the impotence for tears 
goes along with the impotence for laughter. 

But “ Merry Christmas ” is quite a different question. 
The power of expressing, not negative happiness, but 
positive hilarity, that is the thing which we all know 
when we see it or even when we hear it, half a mile down 
the road. It is this power of rising into the seventh 
heaven of mere temper the moment a strain is relaxed; 
of being cut loose like a captive balloon or springing sky- 
ward like a released rocket, that is really the reward of 
virtue. It is not the power of saying, “ Let us feast; for 
tomorrow we die.” It is the power of saying, “ Let us 
fast; for tomorrow we feast.” 

This is the true meaning of that concentration on spec- 
ial days, on special seasons of rejoicing, which has always 
marked not only the highest but the most high-spirited 
societies. This is what has especially marked our own 
Christian European society. Our joy of life has always 
risen into peaks and towers and turrets, into superhuman 
exceptions, exceptions which really prove the rule. Our 
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art has always been religious art; in the literal sense of be- 
ing restricted and dedicated. Our poetry has always been 
occasional poetry, in the true sense of being written for 
an occasion. That is why “ A Merry Christmas ” was the 
right inscription and “ A Happy Christmas ” was the be- 
ginning of our decadence. The phrase “ happy” in that 
connection was no more than any good man should wish 
another for any day of his life. To tell everyone to be 
happy might be to make oneself responsible for a 
Utopia, a light enterprise. But to tell everyone to be 
merry is to make oneself responsible for a Saturnalia, a 
sacred responsibility, only to be undertaken once a year. 


Benighted South America 


J. B. CuLEMANS 


ATHOLICISM in South America is in the direst 
straits. We have it on the unimpeachable, well- 
authenticated authority of Robert E. Speer, whose work 
on “ South American Problems ” has gone into its third 
edition. Traversing the land in all directions, he has 
visited more than sixty Catholic churches and cathe- 
drals, six hospitals under the care of Sisters and four 
schools and seminaries, surely a representative number 
from which to give a thorough grasp and comprehension 
of conditions on a vast continent. He has talked more- 
over with Catholic priests, but he never names them, He 
has talked with laymen and nuns, lawyers and doctors and 
business men, foreign and native. 

The laymen had a luncheon in Buenos Aires, and ac- 
cording to Mr. Speer delivered themselves in this sapient 
manner : 

The work of the Protestant church in South America is war- 
ranted because the Roman Catholic Church which we know here 
is not in any sense the Christian Church; because only the 
presence of the Protestant church can by its convicting influence 
make the Roman Catholic Church moral and upright; because 
the ideals which the Roman Church has held in South America 
are intolerable ideals and must be overthrown (p/p. 143). 

And Professor Monteverde of the University of Uru- 
guay in Montevideo “ spoke right out in meeting ” thus: 

The Roman Church here is in no respect the same as that 
Church in the United States; it forbids the Bible to the people; 
its moral influence is not good; it hates inquiry and intellectual 
progress; it would prefer clubs of infidels to Protestant churches. 

But we must listen to the woful tale as it is unfolded 
by Robert E. Speer from personal study and observa- 
tion. His wide reading and critical acumen may be 
gauged from the apodictic quotation which he takes from 
Cardinal Liguori, to the effect that “the most virtuous 
priests are constrained to fall once a month (p. 156). It 
is regrettable surely that no references of any kind are 
given as to this interesting and unknown author. If Mr. 
Speer is a little careless in this regard it is undoubtedly 
because of his penchant to stray off into frequent asides 
like the following: “It was a long time before the 
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American natives ceased to be excluded from the full 
privileges of priestly orders by the Catholic Church, just 
as they are still kept out in Africa and Asia today” (p. 
116). Yet there are several hundred Catholic Chinese 
and Japanese priests exercising the ministry in Asia to- 
day! 

In the course of Mr. Speer’s travels his inquiring eye 
dwells lovingly on the horrors of the Inquisition. He 
says the South American historians, none of whom are 
named, however, declare that hundreds of thousands of 
victims were sacrificed. The traveler is still told weird 
tales as he stands under the carved ceilings of the Senate 
Hall in Lima, or in the old Cathedral in Cartagena, with 
the iron gratings on its windows, said to have been the 
grills of dark ages when men were burned over fires to 
make them believe (~. 122). In Cartagena alone, it is 
said, 400,000 were condemned to death (p~. 63). How 
thrilling a narrative one can make by giving the reins to 
his fancy! 

Even though the document was really accessible to the 
gallant Mr. Speer, Catholics familiar with the Syllabus 
would hardly recognize it in these extracts which are sup- 
posed to give the cause of South American backward- 
ness. 

The best condition of society is that in which the power of the 
laity is compelled to inflict the penalties of law upon the violators 
of the Catholic religion; the judgments of the Holy See, even 
when they do not speak of faith and morals, claim acquiescence 
and obedience under pain of sin and loss of the Catholic 
profession (p. 131). 


This illuminating commentary follows: 


The Defensa Catolica, published in Mexico City, declared 
plainly in 1887: In the Lord’s service and for love of Him, we 
must, if need be, offend men; we must if need be, wound and kill 
them. Such actions are virtuous and can be performed in the 
name of Catholic charity (p. 237). 

Catholic clergymen and Catholic churches in South 
America are both too few and too many in his eyes. It 
is made a reproach to Ecuador that there is a Catholic 
church for every 150 inhabitants ; that, of the population 
of the country, ten per cent are priests, monks and nuns. 
However, the Catholic Church is censured for doing lit- 
tle to cope with the problem of evangelizing the people of 
Buenos Aires: there are only forty Catholic and ten 
Protestant churches, as compared with ninety Catholic 
and 690 Protestant churches in Philadelphia, a city of 
the same size. Then again here is the wonderful enu- 
meration of ecclesiastical edifices in Quito, Ecuador. 

There are six monasteries, seven convents, ten seminaries, 
seven parochial churches, fifteen conventual churches, a 
cathedral, a basilica and thirteen chapels, covering nearly one- 
fourth of the area of the city (p. 179). 


A wasteful surplus of Catholic church accommoda- 
tions for a city of 50,000 people. When priests are too 
obviously few to minister to the needs of large congre- 
gations, and the bishops bring in more from outside, this 
is done with a sinister intention, and “the Church has 
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apparently rekindled its purpose to dominate the land” 
(p. 133). 

The Church, according to Mr. Speer, must bear the 
responsibility for still worse conditions. For it is not 
true to say that the present moral conditions in South 
America exist in spite of the churches there (p. 146). 
The South American Church has never waged any such 
war against impurity as has been waged in lands where 
Protestant churches are found. It has, by its refusal to 
recognize the validity of civil marriage, and by its own 
extortionate marriage fees, directly fostered illegitimacy. 
Its priesthood is the product of the immoral conditions 
it was supposed to remedy, and has accommodated itself 
to the standards surrounding it. No single agency in 
South America is popularly accused of a greater share 
in the responsibility for these conditions than the con- 
fessional. The educational progress which has been 
made, has been in spite of the Church and against its op- 
position. It has had its schools, but they were church 
schools, teaching the principles of the Catholic program 
in South America, and they were for only a section of 
the community. To the extent that the priests do now 
provide better schools, it is because of the influence 
yielded by the Protestant spirit (p. 148). The Protestant 
churches are bearing the chief burden of the defense of 
supernatural religion against rationalism and fanaticism 
and indifference (~. 150). They are needed to meet a 
situation which the South American Church has not met 
and cannot meet, because it has helped to create it: 


For the South American religion is the one religion in the 
world which has no sacred book for the people. There are 
Roman Catholic translations of the Bible, both in Spanish and in 
Portuguese, but the Church has discouraged and forbidden their 
use. Again and again priests have burned the Bibles sold by 
colporteurs or missionaries, even when they were the Roman 
Catholic versions. It is safe to say that not one Roman Catholic 
out of a thousand would ever have seen a Bible but for the 
Protestant missionary movement. The priests themselves are 
ignorant of it. In only one church did we find a copy of it, 
though there were service books by the dozen. And in that 
church it had apparently been confiscated in the confessional 


(p. 151). 


Even the priests themselves, in former years, had to 
ask for a dispensation if they wished to read and study 
the Bible for a time. “I have visited many priests who 
did not have a copy of the Bible, and the few that do 
exist are in Latin” (~. 152) which no priest in South 
America seemingly is acquainted with. 

Whatever limitations may surround the idea of con- 
fession and indulgences in the mind of the Church, the 
people understand that by confession they are clear of 
all past sin, which the Church has now taken over, and 
that, if faithful to the Church, they may do what they 
like and be sure of salvation (p. 156). As if this were 
not enough, here is another damning indictment: 


The very Crucifixes of which South America is full, misrepre- 
sent the Gospel. They show a dead man, not a living Saviour! 
South America knows nothing of the Resurrection and of that 


























which signifies life. We did not see in all the churches we 
visited a single picture, symbol or suggestion of the Resurrection 
or the Ascension (~/. 169). Even the dead Christ is the sub- 
ordimate figure: the central place is Mary’s. And Mariolatry is 
the religion of the land because the Church has taught it as true 
Christianity (p. 170). 


Concerning priests, the poor Catholics are taught that 
“as Christians with veneration and respect ought we to 
acknowledge them entrusted of God: these visible gods 
who represent to us the invisible, these gods on earth 
who at times make the God of heaven” (~. 172). It need 
no longer surprise us that Mr. Speer should finally cap 
the climax of folly in this fashion: 


As we rode along one day in Brazil in a drizzling rain with 
bare heads and rubber ponchos, an old woman came running 
solicitously from her hovel, mistaking us for priests and crying: 
“O most powerful God, where is your hat (p. 179). 


It was undoubtedly this distressing incident that filled 
Mr. Speer’s soul with a burning desire to expose all the 
rottenness of the South American Church. Can there be 
any doubt at all that evangelical Christianity pure and 
undefiled, needs to be spread abroad in this unhappy 
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land? Who is Robert E. Speer, the valiant protagonist 
of this new crusade? He is the representative of the 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign [Protestant] 
Missions. This body is recruited from students of our 
American colleges and universities. What sort of scholar- 
ship holds sway in those schools that they can send forth 
men so intellectually narrow and so utterly deficient in 
critical sense? 

The mere restatement of Mr. Speer’s bald assertions is 
their own best refutation, and does withal provoke an in- 
dulgent smile of commiseration from any ordinarily in- 
structed Catholic, who still remembers how this writer 
discovered a spurious Papal Bull to the Archbishop of 
Santiago, Chile. Ever since he has gone on discovering 
things that never were on land or sea. We should like to 
believe that Robert E. Speer is at least sincere. But if 
intellectual honesty can go together with such appalling 
ignorance of elementary matters of Catholic belief and 
practice, one almost despairs of our much-vaunted twen- 
tieth-century enlightenment. He wants us to pity be- 
nighted South America. We pity South America’s be- 
nighted defamers. 


The Origin of Human Life 


Austin O’MALLey, M.D. 


soul enters the body is older than Christianity. 
It was taken up by many of the early Greek and 
Latin Fathers of the Church, and it has been revived 


. = discussion concerning the moment the human 


again and again down to the present day. Aristotle, St. - 


Thomas Aquinas, and most of the medieval moralists, 
and even those of modern time up to a century ago, 
held that the soul of man is infused about the fortieth 
day, and that of woman near the eightieth day. The 
only reason for this notion was that Aristotle held it, but 
he didn’t have one fact to prove his assertion. St. Greg- 
ory of Nyssa, who died about 385, held that the human 
soul is in the embryo from the very beginning, and he 
proved his proposition. St. Maximus, the Theologian, 
who was martyred in 662, did the same thing. Their ar- 
guments are in Migne’s “ Patrologia Graeca,” volumes 
44, 46, and 91. St. Anselm, who died in 1109, revived 
the Aristotelian notion. In 1620 Fienus, and in 1661, 
Zacchias, both physicians, attacked the Aristotelian opin- 
ion, and since 1745 the doctrine that human life as such 
begins at once in the embryo has been general among 
physicists. St. Alphonsus Liguori held the Aristotelian 
error, and he founded his argument on a badly translated 
text of the Septuagint, which differs essentially from 
the texts in the Greek and Hebrew Septuagints. The 
older writers did not know embryology, and they erro- 
neously thought that the embryo lacks the organs re- 





quisite for the reception of the soul until the fortieth or 
eightieth day. There are a few well-known moralists 
today, Cardinal Mercier among them, who incline to the 
Aristotelian notion, but most of them frankly acknowl- 
edge they know nothing of the processes of embryological 
growth, and the others prove that they do not. The data 
in this question are very difficult and technical, and it is 
not altogether clear why these writers try to settle it 
without this technical knowledge. 

Every human being begins existence, precisely as a 
human being, immediately upon the fusion of the single 
nuclei in the two parental germ-cells. The soul must 
have disposed matter for its operations, but it does not 
need a human organism complete in all its parts, as a nec- 
essary condition for its indwelling. If it did, a babe 
after birth would not be a human being; about the only 
distinctly human act a baby six months old can do is to 
smile, and that, because the nervous organs for the oper- 
ations of the soul are not yet fully formed. There is, 
however, amply sufficient organized matter in the first 
cell of the embryo, which comes into existence after the 
nuclei of the germ cells fuse, to hold the soul as well as 
it is held by the body of a six-months-old infant. 

The human body is made up of billions of microscopic 
living cells, all of which are derived by fission and differ- 
entiation from the nuclei of the two original parental 
germ cells, and these two nuclei together are so small 
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they must be magnified hundreds of times by the micro- 
scope before they are visible at all. A typical animal cell 
is commonly spherical, but it may have a great variety 
of shapes. It has a cell body or protoplasm, called also 
cytoplasm, a nucleus and many other parts. The nucleus 
is the center of cellular activity. The specific qualities 
of organisms in origin and development are based upon 
nuclei, as far as the material element of the living cells 
is concerned. Vital stimuli pass through the nuclei into 
the surrounding protoplasm, and these stimuli control 
metabolism, or the process of using up in activity, and of 
renewing, the matter composing the body. The proto- 
plasm assimilates material for construction and opera- 
tion, but the vital principle energizes this assimilated stuff 
through the nucleus. A chief proof of this assertion is 
that a part of a cell deprived of the nucleus may resist 
corruption for a while, but it cannot repair itself; with 
the nucleus it can do both. 

In the nucleus of a cell are several elements, the most 
important of which is chromatin, and from this chromatin 
are formed the chromosomes which carry onward all 
heredity from both parents. In man, as in other multi- 
cellular animals, after the germ nuclei fuse there is left 
a single cell with a single composite nucleus. The soul 
is then infused and human life begins. By a very com- 
plicated process this single cell and the nucleus divide 
into two united cells, which are the right and left halves 
of the human body at that stage, as has been proved ab- 
solutely. The two cells split into four, the four into 
eight, and so on. Then by some process unknown to us 
these new cells begin to differentiate: some become blood 
cells, some bone cells, others tissue, muscle, or nerve 
cells, and they fall into ordered positions. The process 
goes on until finally the child is ready for birth. All is 
one continual, identical process, from the first cell-divi- 
sion until birth; and as we roughly group ages into in- 
fancy, childhood, adolescence, and adult life, biologists 
add the one-cell, sixteen-cell, eighty-fourth-cell, third- 
week stages of intra-uterine life. 

The basic vital operation of the human body at any age 
of man is metabolism, or the assimilation of material 
which will build up the body, sustain it, heat it, give it 
fuel which is used up in vital operations, and so on. The 
most lofty poetical flights of Dante or Shakespeare were 
uplifted, in an essential part, on bread and beefsteak. 
The process is exactly the same in the first embryonic 
cell as it is in the adult man. The cells that compose the 
body grow, divide, function, reproduce themselves, all 
through life sustained and constructed from food which 
at the very beginning lay in the yolk of the maternal 
ovum, and later was furnished by material brought to 
them by the blood stream. After the child has been 
born, the stomach and intestines take in the food, prepare 
it somewhat, pass it on through various organs, until 
finally it is carried by the blood to the bodily cells. The 
cells are the real consumers; the other organs are the 
farmers, the middlemen, and the like. 
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The very first embryonic cell has contractility, proto- 
plasmic motion, it can absorb perfectly all food-stuffs nec- 
essary for it from the yolk of the ovum, and get the nec- 
essary water by osmosis, and it does this as well as the 
brain cells of Shakespeare did when he was writing 
“ Hamlet.” This embryological cell has (1) immanent 
motion, action; (2) a set of correlated organs; (3) an 
unstable chemical composition different from all inorganic 
bodies ; (4) a peculiar figure in keeping with the human 
species; (5) an origin from a living progenitor; (6) a 
developing nature; (7) a power of reproduction. In 
other words, it is alive. If it is alive it has a soul. If 
it has a soul that soul is human in the full sense of the 
term, a rational soul, because in that primordial cell there 
are all the requisite conditions for the indwelling of a 
rational soul, and there is no need of the interposition of 
any other kind of soul. If there is no need for any other 
kind of soul it is certain no other kind of soul is there, 
because God never does useless work. To use other vital 
principles, vegetative, or sensitive, when the human soul 
could be present, is a multiplication of entities without 
any necessity therefor, a condition repugnant to the uni- 
versal method of nature. 

The vital principle of a man is at the end, when it nor- 
mally issues, the same as it was in the beginning. If it 
is at perfection a substantial form, and it is, man’s soul 
always was a substantial form. A substantial form might 
absolutely replace another inferior substantial form, but 
in the case of man there is never need of such replace- 
ment. The soul of man is at once rational, sensitive, and 
vegetative ; in the infant the rational faculty is not ex- 
ercised, but from this there is no reason to argue its ab- 
sence. That faculty is not exercised by anyone when he 
is asleep, or when he is six months old, but it exists 
nevertheless. Earlier in fetal life the soul begins to ex- 
ercise its sensitive faculty, earlier still, its vegetative fa- 
culty, but the whole soul is there. The soul can never do 
anything except as a whole, because it is simple. 

At present surgeons can take a piece of bone, or a 
square inch of skin, from one man, graft it on another 
man, and the graft will grow, be informed by the recip- 
ient’s soul. They can leave the graft in cold storage 
for weeks, then emplant it, and get the same results. 
When the graft has been separated from its original host, 
it is no longer kept alive by that host’s soul. Then it 
must be either dead, or informed by some kind of low- 
grade dependent life. Certain writers have maintained it 
cannot be dead, because all life is from life, Omne vivum 
e vivo is Harvey’s dictum, and if it is dead it can never 
be reinformed by another vital principle, short of a mira- 
cle like the raising of Lazarus. It has, then, they say, 
a life of its own, “ educed from the potency of matter,” 
or from some other source, and specialists dispute as to 
the naturé of this dependent life. Furthermore, they say, 
if such dependent life exists in these grafts, there is no 
reason why it should not exist also in the embryo for 
some time before the human soul is infused. 
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Granted the existence of this dependent life, there is no 
reason why it should be found in the primitive embryonic 
cell, because there is no need whatever for its presence, 
and as we said, nature never does needless acts. I am 
now inclined to deny, however, that there is any life in 
these grafts while they are separate from the first and 
second host. The saying, “ Every living thing ts from 
another living thing,” is a distinguishable proposition. 
In the human embryo, in the primordial cell, life is from 
life instantly, after the corruption, or death, of the life in 
the germ nuclei which are replaced by the newly-created 
substantial form of the new man. There is always an 
instant of time in which death, or corruption of the primi- 
tive form, intervenes between the corruption of one and 
the generation of the other. All human life is from life 
through death, Omne vivum e vivo per mortem—just as 
we go into eternal life through death, but more absolutely. 

Now suppose a plaque of skin is cut from a dead child 
and put into cold storage, so that post-mortem disintegra- 
tion is arrested. The child is dead, its substantial form 
has departed. If the child is dead, its skin is dead, as 
dead as Marley, and all this talk about “low forms of 
dependent life” is tommyrot. If left to itself, that skin 
disintegrates and is destroyed simply because it is as dead 
as last autumn’s leaves; but when the disintegration is 
prevented artificially by cold, nothing happens. This 
graft in cold storage has still the physical aptitudes of 
human skin, the potentiality of human skin ; and in proper 
circumstanees, with vitalized fluids and the rest to pre- 
serve it, it is fit to take up again the offices of human 
skin. We graft this piece of dead skin on a living man, 
and the live body-juices of the man seep into it, feed its 
cells ; they finally start to proliferate, to live with the life 
of the new host. There is no need whatever for the 
“low grade dependent life” as an intermediate between 
the life of the original host and that of the new host. 

After death the disintegration of the tissues of the 
body is brought about by microbic and autolytic enzymes. 
The micro-organisms which always swarm in the intesti- 
nal tract of everyone diffuse through the body, and their 
ferments dissolve the tissues. Autolytic ferments, which 
are held in a harmless state in the living blood-stream by 
the secretions of the ductless glands, also begin to act, 
and they contribute to the disintegration of the tissues. 
Certain tissues are more resistant than others. They 
hold together, however, not by life, but by density of 
structure and other chemico-physical properties. Hair, 
however, will grow on some corpses by drawing nutrition 
from the disintegrating tissues. If it grows it is alive 
with a new vegetative life, or form, which it acquires 
after the body form has departed. It is the only part of 
the body that shows this vegetative life. The skin graft, 
and bone graft, are dead by every test we know; if they 
have “ dependent” life there is no sign of it, but every 
symptom of its contrary. 

The earliest embryo, then, is a human being, a body 
with a human soul, and the destruction of this one-celled 
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embryo is as much murder as the destruction of a Presi- 
dent of the United States, although the murder of a 
President, for accidental reasons, would be the graver 
crime. 


Papers Concerning Oliver Plunkett 


SHANE LESLIE 


HIS week’s testimony about the martyred Primate of 
Ireland is of a ‘piece with that presented in the last issue 
of America. The story runs as follows: 


Letter from Gwyn to Ormonde, July 24, 1680: 


The last Council day was read a letter from Murphy to 
Hetherington in which he complained that Oliver Plunkets 
trial was to be at Dundalk which would be a great discour- 
agement to himself and several others who would be evi- 
dence against him, which occasioned the letter from the 
Board to your Grace and Council recommending the hav- 
— the said Oliver Plunket tried at the Ks Bench at Dublin 
only. 


Letter from Ormonde to Sunderland, October 17, 1680: 


In obedience to the directions from the Lords of Council 
I have sent over Oliver Plunket in the custody of George 
Wakefield the messenger with orders to attend your lordship 
with him to be disposed of as His Majesty and the Lords 
of the Council shall direct. 


Letter from Lanesboro to Ormonde, October 25, 1680: “ The 
Titular Primate went off last night with the Dogger.” 


Letter from Gwyn to Ormonde, October 26, 1680: 


Their Lordships ordered that there should be a power 
given to Mr Hetherington, Murphy and Mr Fitzgerald to 
bring over what witnesses they think necessary to lay open 
the Plot of the Papists in Ireland and that orders should 
be sent for the speedy sending over Oliver Plunket under a 
safe custody and with great care. 


Letter from Longford to Ormonde, October 30, 1680: “Mr 
Plunkett with his six attendants came to town last night.” 


Letter from Ormonde to Coventry, April 10, 1680: 


You may remember that I gave you notice of the appre- 
hension of the Primate who has ever since lain in the Castle 
for no other reason (known to him or to any other but my- 
self here) than his presuming to stay here in contempt of 
the proclamation. I have foreborne hitherto to have him 
examined upon the particular he is charged with in expec- 
tation of some further light into the matter, which is of 
such a nature that he will certainly deny his having any 
part in it, and then we shall want anything wherewith to 
convince him or draw any acknowledgment from him 
that may lead towards a discovery of the truth. I put you 
now again in mind of this affair because that another titu- 
lar Bishop is taken whose name is Creagh and is styled 
Bishop of Cork. 


Letter from Whitehall to Ormonde, May 14, 1680: 


I am commanded to acquaint your Grace that Moyer, 
Morfey, Callaghan and Finan who were lately brought 
hither out of Ireland are now by his Majesties Order to be 
sent thither back againe, not in custody but under ye con- 
duct of Atterbury the messenger bearer hereof, in order to 
give Evidence against Oliver Plunkett. 


Letter from Francis Gwyn to Ormonde, May 15, 1680: 


The four priests Murphy Moyer Calaghan and Henan 
brought in their informations in writing the last Council 
day to which they were sworn—Mr Secretary Jenkins was 
ordered to signify to your Grace that Oliver Plunkett 
should speedily be brought to his trial and a new indictment 
brought against Lord Brittas and that particular care should 
be taken that no Papist should be on any of their juries. 


Letter from Ormonde to his son Ossory, May 16, 1680: 


The titular Primate accused by them is not no more above 
them in gifts of nature than he ought by his place to be and 
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I doubt hardly so much, his life I confess is much more 
churchmanlike. 


Letter from Ossory to Ormonde, May 18, 1680: 


Yesterday the titular Primates servant and a friar that 
lately went from Prague into Ireland were examined but 
the further looking into this matter is deferred until tomor- 
row. These two persons deny anything which can shew the 
truth of Murphy or Moyers depositions that crew being sent 
back unto you. (May 21, 1680): This morning the Commit- 
tee examined the friar and the servant of the titular Plun- 
ket; I suppose they will when the Council meets be sent back 
into Ireland; we are not at all edified by anything they say. 
(May 25, 1680): I beleeve tomorrow Councell will order 
their return if the yocht has got to Liverpoole, as I may con- 
clude by the orders you gave. 


Letter from Longford to Ormonde, November 6, 1680: 


Plunkett has deceived all men living for he told his tale 
with modesty and confidence enough and without any man- 
ner of hesitation or consternation. In fine he told his story 
with such plaines and simplicity that he left an impression 
with the Lords to his advantage. 


Letter from Ormonde to Arran, December 21, 1680: 


I believe one Owen Murphy sent to provide witnesses 
against Oliver Plunket will be found faulty but there are 
yet no complaints of him. 


Letter from Arran to Ormonde, April 16, 1681: 


I hear all the witnesses except Oates and Dugdale are 
out of pension so that you are like to have them in Ireland 
as soon as they have hanged the titular Primate, for with- 
out doubt the jury will find him guilty there being so many 
witnesses point biank against him and their testimonies will 
be looked upon as valid. 


Letter from Arran to Ormonde, April 30, 1681: 


Whether it be intended he should be tried here or in Ire- 
land I cannot yet learn; but if here he is not like even to 
see Ireland again for there are a great many witnesses 
against him, and they will be believed by the juries here. 


Letter from Ormonde to Arran, June 20, 1681: 


I wish for the honour of the justice of England that the 
evidence against Plunkett had been as convincing as that 
against the other was; for we must expect that Papists at 
home and abroad will take his trial to pieces and make 
malicious remarks upon every part of it and some circum- 
stances are liable to disadvantagious observations. 


A paper signed by Ormonde, Mich. Armach. (the Primate), 
Drogheda, Longford. Granard, Lanesborough, Blesinton, June 
10, 1681: 

A petition in the name of Doctor Oliver Plunket now a 
prisoner in England being exhibitted at this Board concern- 
ing granting him passes for his Witnesses to be produced 
at his Tryall there, and alsoe for Coppies of Indictments 
and Examinations alleadged to be matteriall to be there 
made use of. by him, we did upon consideration therof 
immediately grant order for passes for his Witnesses but 
did not think fitt to give order for the Coppyes he desired, 
but left him to make his application for those to the proper 
officers, a Coppy of which said petition and of an order 
thereupon we send you heere inclosed to be made use of 
there as occasion shall offer. 


Letter from Arran to Ormonde, July 2, 1681: 


I shall not need to send you Plunketts speech for it is ver- 
batim in the news books and also sold by itself in print. He 
died as all people say with great resolution and Fitzharis 


very pitifully. 
Letter from John Ellis to Ormonde, July 2, 1681: 


Plunkett and Fitzharis suffered yesterday the former as 
a man prepared and the latter as a man surprised. 


Paper containing the last confession of Henry O’Neill when 
about to be executed at Mullingar for robbery, March 18, 1682: 


In Bosoms Inn in London he was desired by McClane 
who said he would take the sin of it on himself to swear 
the Plot against Primate Plunkett, but never gave any evi- 
dence against the Primate and hopes he is innocent of the 





















































blood of that man although it was his misfortune to be in 

the company of those that accused him. 

No comment is needed on this correspondence which is sin- 
gularly complete, considering the two centuries which have 
elapsed. It tells the whole story, the arrest without evidence, 
the procury of the lowest kind of informers, the means by which 
a jury was found to accept such information, and finally the 
piteous death of the Primate without the papers by which he 
could have proved himself innocent. Lastly we have the dying 
confession of Henry O’Neill, which Ormonde seems to have 
kept not without a suspicion that his own fingers were tinged 
with innocent blood. There can be no doubt that Plunkett was a 
martyr for the Faith and not for any political reasons. May the 
day soon arrive when we may claim his prayers at the altars of 
the Church! 





COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 


The Excellent Gift of Charity 


To the Editor cf AMERICA: 

No friend of America, I am sure, would call in question the 
general principles laid down by Mr, Cortland Van Winkle in his 
recent letter. How far H. W. may have transgressed I am not 
prepared to discuss. I should like, however, to make some 
remarks on the larger question of the attitude, recurrent he calls 
it, to which Mr. Van Winkle has given the name of uncharitable- 
ness. At the risk of aiming in the dark, I would suggest that 
what he is complaining of is not uncharitableness, but a vigorous, 
straightforward defense of truth and a fearless attack on religious 
error and political sham. To some such an attitude seems too 
strong and too assertive for a Catholic periodical to assume. 
There are indeed those who would substitute “courtesy for 
courage, compromise for character, caution for candor; who 
would win the favor of enemies by assurances of friendship, who 
believe that the truth of Christ may be whispered in drawing- 
rooms, but should not be shouted from the housetops. But surely 
there is in this matter another view which merits attention. 

It is the Catholic spirit not to be afraid of asserting Christ’s 
doctrine, not to be yielding and complaisant when the Kingdom 
of God is in the balance, not to allow each man to be his own 
final judge and infallible teacher of religious truth. Protes- 
tantism, with the logical carrying out of the principle of private 
judgment, adopts a different spirit. The Catholic cannot do so. 
For the Catholic there can be no question of compromise or 
yielding where Revelation is concerned: he cannot shrink from 
protest and condemnation when occasion requires it; for to him 
religion is not a theory or a subject of interesting and tolerant 
discussion; it is a fact, fashioned and revealed by God. 

To keep this piercing truth blazoned before his own mind, and 
before the world, is an admirable, though at times a terrible, 
exercise of zeal. Religious error, he believes, is the greatest 
enemy of mankind ; against this error he lifts his bludgeon, when- 
ever it raises its head, believing that it is truth alone that will 
make us free. The great Hildebrand knew God’s Word to be 
truth, and truth a sword, and so he set in a memorable phrase 
the characteristic spirit of Christian apologetics: Cursed be he 
who sheathes the sword for fear of blood. If error in any land 
is to be brought repentant to Canossa, it must be by the spirit of 
Hildebrand, by a fighting spirit that sets the cause of truth high 
above the domination of kings and the sway of gold. All the 
astounding forward movements of the Church have been organ- 
ized and led on by lions. The subtlety of serpents is ineffective. 
The roaring lion, with tense muscles set for a spring is the 
fitting symbol of the undaunted energy of true Catholic zeal. 

Baltimore, Md. Kevin More. 














To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is distressing to think that the lack of charity in your con- 
tributors, of which evidence appears from time to time in your 
columns, should have compelled Mr. Cortland Van Winkle to 
protest; and as one of the supposed offenders I beg to apologize 
as far as I am guilty. How far I am blameworthy I do not 
know. Mr. Van Winkle has evidently studied the matter. If he 
will be good enough to draw up a scheme of well-ordered charity, 
beginning with man’s relation to God, to Divine Revelation, the 
Catholic Church, the depositary of that Revelation, and coming 
down at length to persons outside the fold who undertake 
to handle what is not theirs, I and others will:be able to fix 
the exact measure of our guilt. I am profoundly grateful for 
his reference to that rare book, “ Vanity Fair,” which I knew 
perhaps before he was born. But, notwithstanding, I stick to my 
assertion that Thackeray never wrote a description of the 
battle of Waterloo. 

Los Gatos. H, W. 


Unionism in the United States 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The editorial in America for November 18 on the authentic 
deification of crime by a great labor-body was splendid and very 
much to the point. But it seems to me that an excellent oppor- 
tunity for laying down the law to Catholic union men was lost. 
You say, “Catholic workingmen have an heroic battle to sus- 
tain to save the labor movement from anarchistic and socialistic 
propaganda.” To my mind this is equivalent to saying, “If you 
are good, you will not be bad.” What is wanted is a lash and 
a spur in the shape of a definite statement, something like the 
following: 


Your officials are not chosen for moral qualities. Your 
union countenances crime, for it shields wrongdoers. Strikes 
breed violence, injure innocent persons, and lead to the de- 
struction of property, not belonging to the union. It is al- 
ways known who do these things. You Catholic men are 
bound in conscience to denounce these things. Tell your 
unions that you must and will do so. Tell your unions 
that if they do not expel these men you will resign in a body, 
that your Church will not countenance union crime while 
it denounces crime in the individual. 


Then, too, you made no reference to the dynamiting at the 
116th Street subway station. Who has come forward to repu- 
diate that act? It is an outrage to endanger the lives of those 
whose only crime is to ride on the subway. If the Brotherhoods 
mean half of what they say, January will inaugurate worse dis- 
orders than the Debs-Altgeld riots, with no Cleveland to stamp 


them out. Unionism, as run in the United States, is anti-Amer- 
ican and a menace. 
New York. E. C. Barry. 


Justice to Huerta 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In an address, which was given wide publicity by the public 
press, Mr. Wilson, speaking of the dead President of Mexico, 
referred to him some time ago as the “unspeakable Huerta.” 
This masterpiece in the art of expression, because it had eman- 
ated from the President of the United States, out of a spirit of 
loyalty to his high office, was allowed to pass unchallenged. 
But the repetition in a political speech of the same stigma by 
one of the Cabinet officers frees even the sensitive from all ob- 
ligation of silence. The official and recorded diplomatic ex- 
changes, which passed between our Government and General 
Huerta, prove the latter to have been quite the equal, in the art 
of expression, of the scholar who represents the United States. 
But I should like to call attention to an unrecorded passage in 
the secret dealings of this country with Mexico which redounds 
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no less to the credit of the man to whom, in the late campaign, 
the political protégé of “ 3-cent” Tom Johnson also referred dis- 
paragingly as the “unspeakable Huerta.” 

In the pourparlers which ensued early in the Democratic Ad- 
ministration between Mexico and our Government, General 
Huerta was given to understand that objections to him person- 
ally might be waived, if he would give proof that Catholicism 
would have no power under his Government. He pointed out 
in reply that the Catholic clergyman in Mexico could not dis- 
play any outward sign of his calling, while the Protestant clergy- 
man was freely permitted to do so. He was a Catholic himself, 
but he had no friends and only a few acquaintances among the 
Catholic clergy. With none of these did he ever speak of poli- 
tics, and rarely did he himself visit a church. The Church was 
then, and would be thereafter, practically without a vestige of 
political power or influence. 

Asking what pledge would be required of him to satisfy our 
Government of his sincerity, he was told that an official affilia- 
tion with a secret society hostile to Catholicism would be a suf- 
ficient guaranty of his fidelity. On this occasion he again 
proved himself to be anything but the “ mute” which he was 
afterward called by the disbeliever in the good qualities of even 
the hero of Valley Forge. Though a bad Catholic himself, and 
even then without the pale of his Church, General Huerta would 
not deny the religion in which he was born and in which per- 
haps by the grace of God he might at last die. This he would 
not deny, even to oblige the United States. 

New York. Joun P. Davin, M.D. 


Keltic Demands Recognition 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A rather interesting case of a request for points for profi- 
ciency in Keltic, possibly the first of the kind, happened recently. 
A young person desirous of taking up a professional career was 
in need of ten points for a qualifying certificate. According to 
the scale established by the Board of Regents, New York, a sec- 
ond year, or a successful examination in German, French, Span- 
ish, Italian, Latin, Greek or Hebrew entitles the applicant to just 
ten points. It so happened that the applicant in question had 
done a two years’ course in Keltic, and inquiry was made. as to its 
credit value. An answer, sent by an assistant in Albany, dated 
August 24, 1916, declared: ‘‘ The Department does not give any 
credit toward a qualifying certificate for admission to profes- 
sional study for proficiency in Keltic.” A second letter, addressed 
personally to the Director of the Examinations Division, was 
sent, in which it was pointed out that it is very arbitrary to make 
a concession to easy modern languages and grant absolutely 
nothing for two years spent in the acquisition of the very difficult 
Keltic, and a request was made for the reason thereof. The as- 
sistant replied that an answer would be sent as soon as the 
director returned from his vacation. 

On September 20 another letter was received from the assis- 
tant declaring that credit for Keltic was not given “ owing to the 
fact that the Regents’ rules do not provide for any examination 
in that subject.” <A third letter was sent, this time addressed to 
the President of the University and Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. John H. Finley, in which the obvious injustice of the rule 
was pointed out and it was urged that in the present case, a first- 
class testimonial rendered an examination unnecessary. A letter 
from the Director of Examinations, dated October 17 insisted 
that the question “ must be determined by the Regents’ rules as 
they now stand.” He added: “There is no class in this lan- 
guage in any of the secondary schools in this State.” It might 
well be said in reply: (1) There is a class of Keltic in a univer- 


sity of the State; Columbia has just established a chair of mod- 
ern Irish: (2) Keltic has long been made much of in the univer- 
sities of Europe: (3) There is no class of Hebrew in the sec- 
ondary schools of the State; yet Hebrew is recognized. This 
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evidently gives a young Jew a great advantage. In his ritual, 
his newspapers, and his dialect is included a considerable amount 
of Hebrew, rendering it easy for him to get the necessary 
credits. 

After all this correspondence, the applicant presented testi- 
monials of lower studies of a two years’ course in Keltic, and 
was granted a qualifying certificate. As to the why and the 
wherefore of this decision I am mystified. 

New York. Henry A. June, S. J. 


Premature Business Courses 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There is today a great demand for high-grade stenographers. 
The Government in Washington, for instance, is holding extra 
examinations in order to secure 200 male stenographers, and the 
typewriter companies say that they cannot supply the demand 
for educated stenographers. Toward the end of October one 
of the oldest and best business colleges advertised that it had 
for several weeks been seeking to fill thirteen positions, pay- 
ing from $58.00 to $75.00 per month, but had been unable to fur- 
nish stenographers of the required intelligence. And yet hun- 
dreds of half-educated stenographers are without positions or 
are working for $6.00 per week. One of the reasons is that 
business colleges are permitted to persuade children to leave the 
elementary schools and take up commercial courses before they 
are able to make an intelligent use of such a course. Superfi- 
cial preparation does not take the place of solid, substantial 
education. 

Parents should beware of the “short-term,” “cut-rate” col- 
lege. Cut rate means cut service. Every spring pupils in the 
District of Columbia and the suburbs receive a business-college 
circular offering: “‘ Tuition free. Pay us for September and we 
will give you July and August free, three months in day school 
for $12.00.” Country children are lured to the city before they 
know how to care for themselves properly, parents are persuaded 
to let a daughter “improve her time” by attending this sum- 
mer school; by September she is interested in the college course 
and is easily coaxed to remain and complete it. She learns to 
write and read shorthand rapidly. In the following spring she 
is placed in a cheap position, and, because she lacks foundation 
in common school branches, she is unable to accept promotion 
to a higher salary and is, consequently, dismissed. She finds 
another cheap position, later loses that for the same reason as 
before. Too late, she realizes that she should have finished high 
school before taking up shorthand, but the business-college owner 
has her money and she is handicapped for life. A young mind 
cannot see so far ahead; but if parents, school teachers and 
Sunday school teachers would persistently urge pupils to re- 
main in school until they have completed the course, stenog- 
raphers would be able to secure creditable salaries. Business men 
could help remedy the situation by specifying that they wish high- 
school graduates or the equivalent. Why should we not have a 
law enacted forbidding business colleges to solicit pupils in coun- 
try districts where a commercial course is taught in the elemen- 
tary or high school, and also requiring city pupils to get a permit 
signed by the principal or the superintendent of schools before 
leaving the elementary school to enter a business college? This 
would give the principal an opportunity to point out to the pupil 
his mistake. 

Sometimes in large families a parent is persuaded to borrow 
$125.00 or more to send a daughter to a business college so that 
she may earn money to help out at home. Because of her lim- 


ited education it takes her a year to complete the course; the 
second year she spends part of the time in cheap offices and 
part of the time seeking a job. She has probably earned enough 
to pay back the borrowed money, but her carfare and living 
expenses have been more than it would have cost had she re- 
What did she or the family 


mained two years in high school. 
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gain? She has no more money and no more education than she 
had two years ago, she cannot rise to a better-paying position 
because she lacks foundation, and the small salary she does 
earn is not enough to defray the expenses of educating the 
younger members of the family. Had she finished high school 
before taking the commercial course, she would be capable of 
earning enough in one year to help her sisters prepare for luc- 
rative, dignified positions. 

Who gets the profit when a pupil is persuaded to take her 
shorthand course before completing high school? Not the city, 
not the pupil, not her family, not the business world; no one 
but the owner of the college. If a pupil can get all that is re- 
quired for her future in ten months in a business college, why 
do we maintain high schools? 


Washington, D. C. E. A. GILtiss. 


“What Becomes of Them All?” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc expresses his wonder at the disappearance 
of so many of the products of antiquity and suggests questions 
on the subject, to some of which there is a fairly easy answer. 
He tells us there are only five manuscripts of the letter of St. 
Patrick to Coroticus, a work of the fifth century. He suggests 
there must have been hundreds and hundreds of copies of this 
epistle, and wonders what happened to them all. He might have 
taken instances of still more famous writings which were cir- 
culated on a large scale, and of which only two or three early 
manuscripts remain. But is the problem of their disappearance 
so puzzling? We know that for hundreds of years it was a 
common practice to rub out the writing on parchment or vel- 
lum with a piece of pumice-stone and use the sheet again for 
another manuscript. There was a wholesale destruction of li- 
braries in the sack of cities during the barbarian invasions, and 
a still more wide-spread and deliberate destruction at the time 
of the Reformation. Is it any wonder that many books have 
been lost and others are known only through a very few early 
copies? 

As to the disappearance of buildings and other structures 
there is surely a fairly easy explanation. All over the world, 
the buildings of one period used to be the quarries for the build- 
ings of a later date. Till fairly recent times, there was but scant 
reverence for the remains of antiquity. In England, for in- 
stance, at the Reformation, there was a wholesale destruction 
of monastic buildings. Thus the great Benedictine monastery 
of Lewes was leveled to the ground; the monastery of Syon, 
with its great church which had thirteen altars, supplied build- 
ing material for the present residence of the Dukes of North- 
umberland; at Southampton, one sees carved stonework built 
into some of the old warehouses; these carved stones came from 
Netley Abbey, which was used as a quarry for 200 years, so 
that all the buildings near the road have disappeared. Mr. 
Belloc asks what became of the old wooden bridge on the 
Thames, at Staines, and asks, “ Where are the piles of that 
bridge?” The ends of them are probably still in the river-bed. 
Lower down, about Kew and Brentford, dredges still bring up 
the piles of the old barricade of the ford, dating from British 
times. The marble columns of Charlemagne’s church at Aachen 
were taken from Roman palaces. 

In the Middle Ages and the days of the Renaissance, Roman 
builders took their material from the Coliseum and the Baths 
of Diocletian. In North Africa and Egypt stone buildings still 
remain in a more or less ruinous state, because this process of 
using them as quarries was not so continuously carried out. 
But the houses of the people have disappeared, probably because 
they were built of wood which decays, and mere sun-dried bricks 
which easily disintegrate. As for objects of metal, arms and- 
armor have been continually worked up into newer patterns, as 
the fashion in these things changed; just as only a few years 


























ago, when the British army adopted a repeating rifle, hundreds 
of thousands of Martini rifles were broken up and used as new 
material in the arms factories. In the case of altar plate, we 
have to take account of two different factors: first, plunder and 
destruction of sacred vessels in the barbarian invasions, during 
the Reformation period, and during the stormy days that fol- 
lowed the French Revolution, besides minor instances of the 
same kind of plunder and destruction; and second, the rework- 
ing up of the gold, silver and precious stones into newer pat- 
terns. 

“Tf the Pyramids stand,” asks Mr. Belloc, “ why have we not 
a vestige of the Temple?” But these are not parallel cases. 
The Pyramids are solid masses of stone, and of stone in gigan- 
tic blocks difficult to move. The builders of Cairo could get 
their stone much more easily by quarrying close by in the Mo- 
kattam Hills, instead of quarrying in the Pyramids, miles away 
on the other side of the Nile. But they took from them what 
could be easily removed, cleared away most of the facing 
stones and built a lot of them into the citadel of Cairo. But 
the Temple cannot have been such a solid structure. It had al- 
most certainly a wooden roof. It was burned in the siege of 
Titus and the site was cleared more than once for the erection 
of later structures. Mr. Belloc, writing of London, says he can- 
not see any reason why St. Paul’s should not stand for 10,000 
years. It probably has a much shorter lease of life. The foun- 
dation is not very solid, and cracks in the building have fre- 
quently to be dealt with. The weight of the masonry and sup- 
ports of the dome makes this problem of preservation a serious 
one, and the dome itself is a mere shell, supported on a wooden 
cone-shaped framework, which is certainly liable to decay, and 
has in recent times been strengthened with iron, itself subject 
to slow destruction by atmospheric influences. The most per- 
manent buildings in London are recently erected edifices like 
the new General Post Office, which is one solid block of ferro- 
concrete. 

Isleworth, England. A. H. A. 


The Age of the Pillotherium 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In an editorial in your magazine for November 18 you have 
credited the American museum authorities with giving out some 
very absurd figures with regard to the age of a fossil skeleton 
found last summer. Permit me to assure you that we had nothing 
to do with these figures. They are the invention, presumably 
intended humorously, of the reporter. 

New York. W. D. MatrHew. 

[LAme_rica, in the editorial to which Mr. Matthew refers, did not 
intend to imply that the authorities of the museum had fixed the 
age of the pillotherium. Its purpose was to do two things: give 
credit to the vertebrate department for the discovery of a 
valuable scientific “ find,” and to protest against the age, by whom- 
soever fixed, assigned in current reports to the fossil skeleton. 
It is a pleasure to record the fact that the museum expressly 
repudiates responsibility for the absurdity—Ed. America.] 


A Plea for Correctness 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Over twenty years ago the American Ecclesiastical Review 
published a decree of the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences 
insisting on the correct termination of the prayer which begins 
in the original Latin “En ego, O bone ” and is usually 
called the “ Prayer before the Crucifix.” The correct form is 
“quod iam in ore ponebat tuo David propheta de Te, O bone 
Jesu ” To retain indulgences attached to the recita- 


tion of prayers, the translations must agree substantially with 


the originals. 
correction has been made are the Breviaries. 


Practically the only books in which the prescribed 
In some recent 
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prayer-books a slight alteration has been made, so that the words 
now read “that which David, the prophet, said of Thee,’ but 
the incorrect reading, “that which David spoke in prophecy,” is 
still found in most manuals. The only perfect rendering that 
I have met occurs in one place in Father Lasance’s “ My Prayer- 
Book,” and is as follows: “that which David, the prophet, put 
in Thy mouth of Thee, my Good Jesus.” The Spanish “ Rac- 
colta” translates the Latin the same way; “que puso en tus 
labios de Ti.” Why do not those who compile Catholic prayer- 
books exclude the imperfect version altogether, instead of put- 
ting it on an equal footing with the correct one? The former 
rendering does not preclude the meaning that some one other 
than David prophesied this, whereas only the latter rendering 
clearly states that Our Lord Himself spoke thus through the 
prophet. 

Most prayer-books, even such recent ones as Mother Loyola’s, 
have the additional mistake: “ Add five Paters and five Aves,’ 
whereas five Paters and five Aves, if said after Communion for 
the Holy Father’s intentions, suffice of themselves alone to gain 
a plenary indulgence. The “ Raccolta” says, “ Pray a while for 
the Holy Father’s intentions.” Thus one Pater and one Ave, 
added to the “‘ Prayer before the Crucifix,” are sufficient. The 
“Manual of Prayers” has an incorrect form of the Litany of 
the Blessed Virgin, for it omits the invocation, “ Mother of 
Good Counsel.” 

Again, most catechisms ignore the important decree, in force 
since Easter, 1908, which requires the authorized priest or bishop 
to be present at the marriage of a Catholic under pain of in- 
validity. This law should be instilled into the minds of. chil- 
dren, if they are reasonably to be expected to observe it when 
they are grown up, especially when a bigoted lover objects to a 
priest assisting at his nuptials. The Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart and the Intermountain Catholic stated lately that medi- 
tation on each Station is required in the Way of the Cross. Such 
a practice is commendable, but it is not necessary for gaining 
the indulgences. All that is required is meditation on the Pas- 
sion in general. Lastly, why should even our smallest prayer- 
books not contain approved and indulgenced prayers rather than 
those that are suitable for private devotion, such as the litanies 
of the Child Jesus and of the Blessed Sacrament? 

Pocatello, Idaho. C. VAN DER DoNCcKT. 


“Ts There a Santa Claus?” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apropos of the letter and an editorial which recently appeared 
in America, I should like to say that even if it were desirable 
to do away with Santa Claus, the task would be impossible. 
What we should do is to impress on the children in season and 
out of season that the Christ-Kindlein is the essence of Christ- 
mas, and that the joy, feasting and presents are the accompani- 
ments of that day, because it is Christ’s birthday. In lieu of 
Santa Claus we should insist on St. Nicholas. 

St. James, Minn. J. D. Durwarp. 


Systematic Collections for the Missions 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Two years have passed during which we have seen our mis- 
sions seriously threatened with ruin, and as yet no step has 
been taken to organize a nation-wide system for receiving alms 
or collecting funds for the relief of present distress and the re- 
habilitation at an early date of discontinued work. I know 
many Catholics who sent their contrikutions to non-Catholic 
agencies, because they did not know of any Catholic committee 
that was easily accessible. Is it too late to remedy this state 
of things? 


Baraboo, Wis. | 
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“Make Straight the Way of the Lord” 


HI’ way of the Lord leads direct to God, there 
are no angles in it, no safe by-paths near it, it has 
no counterpart, it is unique, a hard way, at time a cheer- 
less way, extending from the cradle to the grave, and 
a little beyond, to God: make it straight. But before 
beginning the task, it were well for each man to be sure 
that the way he knows best leads to God. For life has 
many ways and all, except one, lead to gods or 
goddesses, but not to God. And the ways to gods or 
goddesses are so broad and smooth and lightsome that 
men fairly dance along them, joyous to the end, but 
not hereafter. 

This caution is all the more necessary in these days 
of unfaith, when a new goddess puts forth claims for 
Divine homage, and men are mad in fast quest of her, 
seeking her temple, longing for her presence, as the 
Greeks of old longed for the unknown God, in whose 
honor, worshiping, ‘ without knowing,” they had erected 
an altar in the streets of Athens. Pleasure, her votaries 
call this new idol that engages every aspiration of their 
lives, every energy of their souls. 

There is no need to straighten her way, it lies 
fair before man; not a _ single obstacle obstructs 
those who tread it. Day by day they stretch forth 
for the crown that they are seeking, but never acquire, 
even in the end. Each night their hands and hearts are 
empty, but not their ears, for their goddess whispers: 
“Tomorrow is your day.” The morrow comes and 
goes and they are crownless yet, and to the end, forever. 
Pleasure plays them false, she is only a goddess after all 
and her purpose is to obscure the Christ, to prevent men 
from making straight the way of the Lord. Perhaps she 
is but the olden Aphrodite under a new name, a fair 
creature born of ocean foam, that flits before the human 
eye, like a phantom in the dim twilight, ever whisper- 
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ing to her disciples the delusive word, tomorrow. 


A period nowhere to be found 

In all the hoary register of Time, 

Save, perchance, in the Fool’s Calendar. 
Pleasure holds the human heart till it is old and with- 
ered and then she casts the unhallowed thing away, and 
night is on; and man whimpers for his God like an infant 
for the light, “ with no language save a cry.” ‘“ What- 
ever my eyes desired I refused them not, and I withheld 
not my heart from tasting every pleasure. Vanity 
of vanities, and all is vanity.” 

“ Make straight the way of the Lord,” for this is 

Advent given, so that at Christmastide man may walk 
with the Christ direct to God. 


Michael Mockus and the Mammal 


HE whale, as most of us learned at an impression- 
able age, is a mammal. This being the case, when 
the prophet Jonas consented to be cast into the sea, and 
the sailormen of the ship very amiably expressed their 
willingness to cast him in, and,,furthermore, when the 
whale, which is a mammal, opportunely, or, as we have 
been taught to believe, providentially, came along and 
swallowed him up, neither the prophet nor the sailor- 
men nor the whale, individually or collectively, knew 
what trouble they were bringing upon the Common- 
wealth of Connecticut. 

The fault, such as it is, lies not with the prophet nor 
with the sailormen nor even with the whale. The fault 
lies with the Rev. Michael Mockus, an Unitarian min- 
ister of Waterbury, who refused to believe, among other 
things, that Adam ate the apple, or that the whale 
swallowed Jonas. Orthodoxy is very strong in those 
parts, and the minister is being prosecuted under an 
old blasphemy law that was promulgated some 274 years 
ago in Connecticut, which decrees penalties for any 
one “ who calls into question any portion of Holy Writ.” 

This is not so very bad either, because the reputa- 
tion of the prophet Jonas does not hang entirely on the 
belief of an Unitarian minister. The real hardship is 
that Jonas has to appear in court to prove that he was 
swallowed by the whale, or, failing that, the whale must 
be subpoenaed to give evidence that he swallowed the 
prophet; failing the appearance of both of these im- 
portant witnesses, the jury will have to decide, on purely 
circumstantial evidence, unsupported by the testimony 
of eye-witnesses, whether the whale swallowed Jonas 
or whether he did not. So it appears, from the finding 
of the jury, the case will be decided for or against the 
Rev. Michael Mockus. 

The case being sub judice it is, of course, out of the 
question for us to direct any advice to the witnesses. 
There is nothing, however, to prevent the prophet Jonas, 
when he is called on the witness stand at Waterbury, 
Conn., stating quite clearly to the jury that his name is 
Jonas, that he is a Papist, and that he was swallowed 




















up by “a great fish,” species unknown. The Douay 
Version and quite a respectable number of the Fathers 
will bear him out. 

As for the prophet Jonah, who is the main cause of 
the Unitarian minister’s trouble, it should be an easy 
matter to convince the jury that he is a Protestant, and 
that he appeared in print only some 350 or more years 
ago, when the anatomy of whales began to be taken 
more seriously. 

And if the prophet Jonah is called upon to give evi- 
dence, he will, we suppose, relate to the jury the incident 
that appeared in the Neue Lutheranische Kurchen- 
zeitung in 1895 about the whale hunter, James Bartley, 
who in February, 1891, was swallowed by a whale, and 
when the whale was killed next day, was taken alive 
from its stomach. He lay, so the incident relates, in a 
swoon in the belly of the whale, and when he was 
brought out alive, the sailors had much difficulty in re- 
storing him to consciousness. But perhaps the District 
Attorney will see to it that neither Jonas or Jonah, nor 
the whale appear before the jury at Waterbury, Conn., 
and for want of first-hand testimony the Rev. Michael 
Mockus may go free. 


Birth-Control from the Pulpit 


PERSON accustomed to New York is not easily 
surprised. License in speech has long had its 
fling, unmolested, and the public has become inured to 
novelty, unconventionalism and radical views of every 
description. Even the things that St. Paul says should 
not be so much as mentioned among us have won for 
themselves an assured and prominent place in the press. 
Birth-control, as a topic for discussion, is now taken 
as a matter of course. Not long ago a judge went out 
of his way to put on it, in an official pronouncement, 
the weight of his authoritative approval. Despite this 
the great city was hardly prepared to hear a Congrega- 
tionalist minister advocate it in the pulpit; yet it was 
with a strong plea for this abominable practice that a 
clergyman inaugurated his Advent course. 

If he had read his Bible at all, he would have learned 
that the book of Genesis forbids what he advocated. 
There was an easy way, however, of extricating himself 
from his difficulty, and he promptly availed himself of 
it. Religion, he declared, was only sanctified common- 
sense. His people must have wondered, why, if he be- 
lieved his own words, he was preaching in the church 
of the Holy Trinity, for mere common-sense would 
not take him far in expounding the mystery of the 
Triune God. Perhaps they were dazzled for the moment 
by the epithet, “ sanctified ” with which he character- 
ized his particular common-sense. Nevertheless, they 
must have marveled by what stretch of common-sense, 
even sanctified, he could urge on them a practice in 
which instruction is forbidden in practically all the 
digests of law in force in the various States of the 
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Union. Surely both he and they were aware that the 
embodiment of hard, concrete common-sense is to be 
found in the laws of the land. It is simply unintelligible 
how he could have thrown a veil of sanctity over an 
act which has been held and is held to be an abomina- 
tion in the sight of God and men, by all peoples, civilized 
and barbarous, who have elemental notions of right 
and wrong. Yet this apparently is what he succeeded in 
doing. He could not have done so, had he taken his 
stand on the ground of common decency. 

It is bad enough for a clergyman, professing to be a 
Christian, to have practically repudiated Revelation; 
it is an outrage to his congregation for a pastor to put 
his approval on a practice of such a character that to 
instruct others in it is a criminal offense; it is desecra- 
tion of a high office, for one whose profession is to 
fight sin, to use his pulpit to advocate sin. Such things 
simply could not happen in a Catholic church; or if, by 
any chance, they did happen once, they would not hap- 
pen a second time. A priest who said such things would 
undoubtedly be silenced, and no doubt suspended. But 
then a minister is generally a law unto himself, and not 
even God counts for much, when popularity or notoriety 
is sought. 


A Splendid Monument 


ENEDICT XV. has at last carried to a successful 
termination the monumental work which Pius X. 
had begun. The codification of canon law has been com- 
pleted. That great mass of ordinances and decrees 
which guide the Church in her world-wide activities, in 
her dealings with individuals and society, has been re- 
vised, tabulated and brought into accord with the best 
scholarship both of the present day and of the past. 
It was a momentous task to undertake. For the laws 
which are thus finally reedited, are as numerous as the 
needs of humanity and as perplexing, at times, in their 
application as the bewildering thread of the conflicting 
motives and passions which make up the warp and woof 
of life. 

Not a single point of Catholic dogma or morality has 
been changed. No such purpose directed or could di- 
rect the accomplishment of the duty imposed upon the 
scholars who directly supervised the reediting of these 
constitutions. And though the task set was simply 
stupendous, yet the gentle Pius X. was not afraid to 
face it, and Benedict XV. has had the courage and good 
fortune to bring it to a happy conclusion. They can ex- 
claim, both he who laid the broad foundations and he 
who placed the crown: Exegi monumentum aere peren- 
nius. Theirs is no empty boast: they have in truth 
erected a lasting monument to the wisdom, prudence 
and practical insight of the Church into the needs of 
those committed to her care. 

A perfect society, the Church has all the rights and 
can exercise all the powers and the prerogatives which 
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such a society has in order to secure her well-being and 
that of its members. She has powers to legislate, to 
judge, to enforce the observation of her laws, to punish 
or pardon the offender. In the work which has just 
been completed are the laws which bishop, priest and 
laity must obey; the statutes and the constitutions 
which will regulate the ordered proceedings of Coun- 
cils and synods; the precedents and forms according to 
which ecclesiastical tribunals will pronounce their ver- 
dicts; sacred and hallowed regulations, which safeguard 
the proper administration of Sacraments and so on 
through a long and complicated list. 

Considered even from a purely human standpoint, 
these great tomes of canon law are a marvel of meth- 
odized reason, of practical wisdom, of patient toil and 
beneficent legislation. We hear in them an echo of the 
majesty of the old Roman law, while the voice of many 
a medieval scholar speaks through them. Moreover, 
to a Catholic these constitutions are sacred, for through 
them the Church regulates his conduct, in the name of 
Christ; and her genuine offspring accepts her decisions 
in all their entirety with full trust in her Divine 


commission. 


The Superior Schoolma’am 


P ges young woman was recently appointed a 

teacher in a public elementary school of Brook- 
lyn and, to her amazement and horror, her fine sensi- 
bilities thereby received a shock. So with that charm- 
ing naiveté that distinguishes the Anglo-Saxon mind in 
whatever part of the world it happens to find itself, she 
confided her troubles to the public press, and wrote a 
letter to the Brooklyn Eagle in which she said: 


I have been appointed to a school in a very low kind of neigh- 
borhood. The children are filthy. They all possess horrible dis- 
positions and it seems impossible to have unity and class spirit. 
What is a young girl going to do to elevate these children when 
they are only under her influence five hours a day and then they 
are surrounded by an undesirable environment at home? Is it 
fair to send a girl who comes from a refined home to such a 
place? There are plenty of girls on the eligible list who 
come from just such homes and such neighborhoods that this 
school is in. Why not send those girls to schools like that where 
they can teach their own kind? 

Now, whatever justification there may be for the first 
part of this letter there is none for the last part, and 
the number of letters that many teachers have written 
condemning the writer as a snob, shows that the atti- 
tude of this particular teacher is far from being gen- 
eral. Indeed, it has shown that a large number of our 
public school teachers have a firm idea of the nature 
of their calling. But this young teacher made a mis- 
take. It is not in the melting pot of Brooklyn that she 
should have sought to teach school, but in that far-off 
old diocese of Reims, where there was many a 


Nice little boy, with a nice cake of soap 
Worthy of washing the hands of the Pope. 
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There, at least, the children were credited with being 
both nice and clean, and in Brooklyn, where the cost of 
living goes up and the cost of labor goes down, they are 
said to be neither. 

The laborer is worthy of his hire, and the labor of 
a school teacher is one that is of equal dignity with that 
of the doctor. But even so, refined homes need not of 
necessity stand in the way. There used to be a very 
exquisite young man in one of the refined homes of 
Assisi, who took into his head the extraordinary idea of 
leaving that home, and devoting the whole of his time 
to teaching and washing such unsavory persons as 
lepers; and, as events showed, the lepers did not de- 
grade him, but he ennobled them. 

Even today in our own country, there are quite a 
number of nice young women, and of nice young men, 
too, who are content to leave refined homes to teach 
not only dirty and far from nice American children, but 
even dirty Mexicans and dirtier savages. 

So although there may be a certain amount of sym- 
pathy for a teacher whose lot is cast among a genera- 
tion to whom soft speaking is a sign of degeneracy and 
the shower bath is as the Mark of the Beast, to whom, 
in the name of the Countess Montessori, are we to look 
for a lead towards instilling better ideas, if not to the 
teacher who comes from a refined home? The Utopia 
in which the nice, refined teacher and the nice, refined 
children, get nicer and more refined day by day, and the 
roughnecks get rougher, is one that, thank goodness, will 
never flourish under the aegis of the New York Board 
of Education. 


The Drug Evil 


HE discovery of the amazing growth of the drug 
habit in New York city, and the. threatening 
danger that it may become a national evil, is alarming but 
not surprising. It is believed that at present there are 
200,000 hopeless drug addicts in the metropolis alone. 
Among them are judges, physicians, lawyers, ministers 
and even mere boys. “I remember,” affirmed Dr. Bishop, 
the gentleman in charge of the narcotic wards on Black- 
well’s Island, “ when victims sent to us were men, some 
of them aged, but now they are chiefly young men and 
boys.” 

These revelations indicate a serious and shocking moral 
bankruptcy far too prevalent to be viewed lightly. But is 
this condition at all surprising? For many years past 
self-restraint has been held in small esteem both at home 
and in the school. Our children have been trained to the 
easier way by precept and example, and the only reliable 
stays against temptation, the Divine sanctidns so fre- 
quently and emphatically urged by Christ, have been 
recklessly replaced by a fatuous code of “ social ethics ” 
neither better nor worse than the passions which gave it 
birth. As a consequence our boys and girls shrink from 
struggle and pain, and pursue pleasure with an abandon 
that recks nothing of ways and means and give no 























thought to consequences. The music of the fiddler must 
tremble in their ears incessantly; they are unhappy else, 
and insist on a quest for new experiences, regardless of 
propriety, if not of the very decencies of life. Even the 
leaping fire of passion has no terror for them, and what 
careless moth ever flitted in and out a flame and did not 
leave its charred remains below, symbol of a ruined soul? 

Sad to say this scorn of abnegation is a national trait 
that betrays itself in most diverse ways. A vast many 
of the statutes that roll out of our capitols in huge 
bundles are witness to the fact that legislators sense the 
evil and have come to the vain conclusion that men can 
be dragooned into virtue, coerced like oxen, driven like 
sheep, the while their hearts are untouched by the breath 
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of God. This perhaps is the most discouraging feature 
of the problem. For if the leaders in Israel are blind to 
the true inwardness of the evil, what can be expected 
of men of smaller vision, who, though ready to throw 
their sweaty night-caps high in air, will not follow on? 
Nothing except contempt for prohibition and for injunc- 
tions against traffic in drugs and women and so forth. 
It is the heart of the citizen that enforces law, not the 
club of the officer nor the sentence of the judge. And 
until parents and teachers and statesmen recognize this 
simple fact and promote moral training through religion, 
the liquor problem, the drug problem and all other prob- 
lems that turn around sin will remain completely un- 
solved. 


Literature 


THE MODERN NOVEL OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


ITERATURE has so often been called a criticism of life that 
the observation is now trite. Yet its truth remains almost 
unquestioned. Every author has his point of view conditioned to 
a greater or less extent by his surroundings, by the predominant 
thought of the time, by “the spirit of the age,” if you will, by 
what the psychologist would call his educational environment. 
So it happens that the novels of the late eighteenth century were 
concerned chiefly with the individual morality which philosphers 


were then discussing, that the books of a later period dealt with . 


political problems, that the stories of the mid-nineteenth century 
reflected the ideals of the new rising middle class. Dickens and 
Thackeray were not only for all time, but for their own. And 
now that the world is worrying about sociological affairs and 
industrial reform, we have the novel of social problems. We 
have thus seen a gradual change in type from merely pictorial 
representation of facts to a study of character, from the story 
of how one man conquers his difficulties because of certain as- 
sumed qualities to an analysis of that same man, in the novels 
of Mr. Hardy, for instance, as a psychological reaction to the 
social phenomena about him. 

The historical novel has gone by the board, and writers give 
us instead of romance reality, instead of the individual the 
conditions, instead of the character a synthesis of movements 
and social ideas. ‘“‘ Cardigan” has given place to “ The Dan- 
ger Mark,” “ Spanish Gold” to “ Gossamer,” “ The Pride of Jen- 
nico” to “ The Haunted Heart.” “ Dri and I,” “To Have and to 
Hold,” “ Beverly of Graustark,” and “The Cardinal’s Snuff 
Box” have departed. In their places stand “The Patrician,” 
“The Inside of the Cup,” “The New Machiavelli,” “The Har- 
bor,” and “ Mr. Britling Sees It Through.” 

Political and social theories have, of course, been used as 
backgrounds before. We must not forget “ The Gadfly,” “ Mar- 
zio’s Crucifix,” “ Barnaby Rudge,” or “ The Eternal City.” But 
the emphasis has shifted, and the times are no longer mere scen- 
ery. The problem novel is no more concerned with “the eternal 
triangle.” It faces and sometimes tries to solve important ques- 
tions of the present day. But we must never forget that fiction- 
writing is an art, although it is sometimes also manual labor. 
Its history as an art deserves an investigation—and that is why 
I have briefly indicated these “tendencies”—and the purpose 
of the artist deserves our careful scrutiny. We should never ac- 
cept too hastily anything from a fiction writer, but should al- 
ways criticize, and see what he is doing, what he set out to do. 

It is not only in such performances as “The Woman Thou 





Gavest Me” that “the Church is the soul of the world. It stands 
for purity.” Even a vague figure of a priest in “ Father Ber- 
nard’s Parish” has much influence on the lives of his people; 
acting always for the best interests and discerning the best wishes 
of his parishioners, he stands for a moral law: he is the Church. 
This is a type which many novelists have neglected altogether 
amid the confusion and formlessness of modern thought as de- 
picted in modern novels. This type represents the wealth of 
learning and scholastic tradition handed down from of old, the 
true sympathy extended to spiritual children by a Father whose 
very creed is based on the idea of the forgiveness of sins, and 
represents, finally, the keen insight and general mental penetra- 
tion of men “whose creed required that they should be clois- 
tered and separated from the world.” In 1789 the world was 
shaken to its foundations by a mere French Revolution, but 
Hébert’s statue of the Goddess of Reason erected on the altar 
of Notre Dame drove men into themselves and so to discord 
and disunion. It was only later that the world began to sicken 
of political chaos and found union again. And so now in the 
midst of social instead of political chaos, we must find our 
strong ideas in that Church which answers Pilate, “I am the 
Truth!” and which has for its motto Semper Eadem. 

Three recent novels, from the pens of Catholic authors, deal 
with these great ideas of modern life in such a way that Catho- 
lics can read them without falling into misconceptions. These 
books are, like the works of H. G. Wells, John Galsworthy, 
Winston Churchill, and Ernest Poole, indicative of a great deal 
of mental worry over prevalent social, economic, and industrial 
conditions. In them Catholicism and various phases of modern 
thought and action are brought into close conflict. The first, 
Paul Bourget’s book, “ The Night Cometh,” tells how the great 
war, which has caused a remarkable spiritual awakening among 
people who were previously inclined to “dance down to pos- 
terity amid a blaze of Bengal lights,” how this war brings these 
keen questions of life and death, social responsibility, material- 
ism, and divinity into the mind of a group of persons in a Paris 
hospital. The scene is far removed from the tumult, and the 
shouting of the battle front, far from the drums and tramplings 
of actual conflict; and the book stands as a touchstone of the 
spirit. It is a simple picture of how the materialist and the 
ardent Catholic each react to the conditions of stress and strain. 
A great physician in the novel, who calls the Bible “the most 
astonishing publishing success the world has ever seen,” who 
deems religion “only a psychic thing of psychological origins,” 
is told by his wife, “ That view of the world is too hard.” And 
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a gallant young soldier, who represents the new France, says: 
“The Truth cannot reside in ideas that fail to sustain us when 
we suffer and die.” 

The second of these novels, ‘“‘ The Shepherd of the North,” by 
Richard Aumerle Maher, shows a Catholic bishop among peo- 
ple who are unfriendly to his faith. There is in it individual- 
ism, industrial revolt as well as spiritual revolt. But “sooner 
or later we have to learn that there is something bigger than we 
are,” something that comes intimately into our very lives, whether 
we will or no. And at the ending of this exciting tale the peo- 
ple in it, after many refusals, accept the tried precepts of moral- 
ity and the conduct of life. These words from another author 
almost summarize the final state of mind of the young man 
here: “ There is something going on, and I want to know what 
it is. Something or other has taken me in hand: I’m blessed 
if I know what. All these things don’t happen on top of one 
another just by fluke.” 

The third novel, ‘‘ The Ivy Hedge,” by Maurice Francis Egan, 
is an interesting symposium of purely industrial conditions, con- 
trasting the Catholic viewpoint and the “gospel of revolt,” a 
symposium in which Socialists and priests, rich men and poor 
women of strength and masculine weaklings, rampant reformers 
and real humanitarians are mingled and evaluated. It teaches 
even the reader who runs that society is really acting quite 
well along certain well-defined rules. We find that individual- 
ism is insufficient, and that as Mr. Chesterton has said, “ dogma 
is not the absence of thought, but the end of thought.” It has 
all been tried out before and found good. And, once found 
good, it should not be discarded. “It is war to the knife be- 
tween the Catholic Church and the Socialists.” Catholicismus 
contra mundum, if you will. 

Perhaps the most idealistic of all literature is poetry; but poe- 
try, as George Meredith has said, is like talking on tip-toe, so 
exalted is its spiritual tone. In the more robust type of the 
novel we get more solid conceptions more firmly brought home. 
The poem is the ecstatic interpretation; the novel is the practical. 
In these novels we have found thorough application to actual 
behavior of the doctrines which govern us, of the havoc of the 
thing we cherish, of the faith by which we live. Nothing could 
be more valuable than such books as an educative force to in- 
form us concerning the true feelings and actions of people who 
hold to certain doctrines. Where an argumentative presenta- 
tion of a position may appear merely a clever assortment of 
words ingeniously arranged, the pictorial presentation causes a 
striking recognition of truth. In the fleeting snapshots of pop- 
ular story we may see false doctrines and true, not contrasted 
as philosophical questions, but worked out respectively into suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful practice, according as they are true or 
false. Francis PAut. 


REVIEWS 


Three Plays: The Fiddler’s House; The Land; Thomas 
Muskerry. By Papraic Cotum. Boston: Little, Brown &. Co. 
$1.25. 

Wild Earth and Other Poems. 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

The King of Ireland’s Son. By Pavraic Cotum. Illustrated 
by Witty Pocany. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 

In these three volumes, Mr, Colum finds ample scope for his 
versatile pen. Both in prose and verse hé is an exponent of that 
new force in present-day literature, “the Irish mode.” He has 
the gifts and talent of seanischie and filé on the Irish side, and 
the copia verborum on the English. The volume of “ plays,” 
however, is a disappointing performance. In a prefatory note 
the author gives the history of the writing of these dramas, 
and what we may call their philosophy. He was connected with 


By Papraic CoLtum. New 
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the Irish National Theater, being one of the group that formed 
the Society. He had intended to make other plays, “ about the 
merchant, the landowner, the political and the intellectual leader 
and so write a chapter in an Irish Human Comedy.” But, before 
the production of the third play in this volume, Mr. Colum ceased 
to be associated with the Society, so his plan was not carried out. 

The reason for giving this summary of his own note is to 
prelude the blame and censure that will be given to this book. 
Had the author written the complete group of his plays, he would 
doubtless have given us a more representative chapter of the 
“Human Comedy” which he anticipated. As it stands, the 
book is, in its material, oppressive, and, on its artistic side, 
monotonous. Were the character of the Irish people entirely as 
it is represented in these plays, they would long since have 
joined the ranks of socialistic atheists. A bit of land and a 
fist of gold do not constitute the lure of Irish endeavor; and the 
loss of temporal prosperity does not, as a rule, make their lives 
sordid and mean. They have a bread which the world knows 
not. But there are touches of literary merit along the pages, 
and, here and there, bits of humor and pathos. 

In the volume of poems, Mr. Colum displays his unique artistry. 
The nuances, or, as the Irish would have it, “the things half 
said,” suggest genius. Intimate love of nature, spells of 
romance, “the peering of things across the half-door,” throbs 
of passion born of great domestic emotions, these and other 
characteristics of the Irish Bards gleam from these pages. But 
it is “ The King of Ireland’s Son,” which, to the reviewer, at 
least, stands highest for the author’s praise. He has built a 
romance out of an entrancing world wherein humans and en- 
chanted beings of the animal and supra-sensible worlds are the 
dramatis persone. What refreshing magicry invests the players; 
with what enchantment do they run through this romance till 
the author gathers their hands together at the end, after leading 
them through the most intricate labyrinths of adventure. Fairy- 
lore of Ireland’s rich treasure-house, flashes of poetry and of 
humor and of moral precepts, for Irish legends educated in 
chivalry, sparkling processes of the seanischie’s craft proclaim for 
the author a unique success in this field of romantic fiction. He 
must have been an attentive listener at the old fireside stories. 
and a reader of those older legends that have passed from the 
lips of story-tellers. Even in the narration of the marvelous 
interplay of fairies and men he confirms what Jeremiah Curtin 
said about Irish folklore: that it is the richest and the most 
definitely expressed of any in the world. Mr. Pogany’s pictures, 
especially those in color, are excellent. Let us add a wish that 
this charming book be a holiday gift to tens of thousands, young 
and old, who are anxious for a fresh, happy romance. 

M. E. 


Undercurrents in American Politics. By ArtHur TWINING 
Haptey, Ph.D., LL.D. New York: The Yale University Press. 
$1.35. 

Form and Functions of American Government. By THoMAsS 
Harrison Reep, A.B., LL.B. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co. $1.50. 

In the preface Dr. Hadley remarks that his book, which con- 
tains the substance of lectures given at Oxford and at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, might well be entitled, “ Extra-Constitutional 
Government in the United States.” The point is well taken. 
As viewed by the framers and the ratifying States, the Ameri- 
can Constitution contemplates a scheme of government which 
intrusts the dominating power to the political majority, and 
works, through a carefully devised system of checks and bal- 
ances, to the full protection of the rights of the minority. It 
is true that the “checks and balances” have not operated with 
unvarying precision; had they done so, they would have predi- 
cated a perfection beyond the possibility of human fallibility. 


















A government constituted by men, designed to guide, within 
limits, the conduct and fortunes of men, is not a lifeless ma- 
chine. It partakes of the qualities of the living organism, is 
subject to the shortcomings of its constituent factors, and is in- 
fluenced by conditions extrinsic to itself. Because of these facts, 
“ extra-constitutional” government has established itself in po- 
litical life. Yet ‘ extra-constitutional” and “ contra-constitu- 
tional” are not synonymous terms. Dr. Hadley is no Cassan- 
dra. He believes that the fundamental theories of 1787 find a 
fair realization in the life of the nation today. The mode of 
their expression alone, and not their substance, has been sub- 
jected to change. 

Professor Reed writes clearly and interestingly, and his ac- 
count of the early days of American government is excellent. 
The bibliographies appended to each chapter are good, and 
students will find the “ Suggestions” helpful. But the author’s 
philosophy of the newer forms of governmental activity is some- 
what uncertain, and the chapter, “Crime and its Prevention,” 
contains an excellent assortment of non sequiturs. It is some- 
what surprising to note that Lombroso’s “Crime” is styled, 
“the classic work on the subject,” and that the callow high- 
school student is referred to such records of subjectivism as 
Lowrie’s “ My Life in Prison” for “the best idea of life in 
modern prisons.” P. L. B. 


France, the People and Her Spirit. By Laurence Jerroxp. 
With Many Illustrations. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. $3.00. 

More Wanderings in London. By E. V. Lucas. With Six- 
teen Drawings in Color by H. M. Livens and Seventeen Other 
Illustrations. New York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 

These finely illustrated volumes will attract the Christmas book- 
buyer and their contents will hold the reader’s interest. During 
his long residence in France, Mr. Jerrold has used a discerning 
eye, and though he is a warm admirer of the Gallic race, and 
leaves none of their virtues unrecorded, is not blind to their 
faults, and gives on the whole a just appraisal of the people and 
the spirit of France. The author finds in the entire country a 
remarkable unity of language and manners, and pays high 
tributes to the common-sense, piety and conservatism of French 
women. The chapter on the practical working of France’s cen- 
tralized government is full of information and his pages on the 
Church, considering that they are written by a non-Catholic, 
show considerable penetration. “Was Rome right or wrong?” 
in making no compromise when the separation law came up, 
asks Mr. Jerrold. “Rome is generally right,’ he concludes. 
“The State was hostile, the Church could not capture the State; 
better then, to cut all connections with the State.” He testifies 
that the influence of the Church increased amazingly after the 
separation. Congregations were more numerous and edifying 
than ever before: men took to going to Mass regularly with their 
women folk; students openly, sometimes ostentatiously professed 
in large bodies, complete obedience to the Church; piety in 
school as well as in drawing-room was creditable.” But the 
author does not seem to see the injustice and cruelty in the 
government seizing church property and banishing innocent re- 
ligious. , 

Tourists who visit London with Mr. Lucas as a guide are 
in competent hands. He knows the city thoroughly, connects apt 
anecdotes with historic sites, and is particularly at home in the 
old London churches. Those who for prudential reasons have 
decided not to visit England this year can take instead pleasant 
fireside walks through London streets with this book in hand, 
and learn among other things just why the Cockney is so called, 
how tall the renowned Irish giant, Charles Byrne, was, and 
where Jeremy Bentham may still be visited. 

W. D. 
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Creative Involution. By Cora Lenore WILLIAMS, M.S. 
With an Introduction by Edwin Markham. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $1.50. 

Bergson startled us by his “Creative Evolution.” Miss Wil- 
liams took her cue from his title, and the result was “ Creative 
Involution.” The philosophy of Bergson is founded on lines of 
force shooting out; his Deity is the “ continuity of shooting out.” 
Miss Williams’ philosophy is founded on lines of force shooting 
in; her Deity is continuity of shooting in. She is “ Sometime 
Instructor of Mathematics in the University of California”; 
and rides her hobby in “ fourth dimensional space.” Dizzied by 
hobby-riding, she sees the solution to the problem of creation. 
That solution is the fourth dimensional in-shoots of hyperspace 
that press in upon our superconsciousness with a “ vital urge,” 
the élan vital of Bergson. There is as much sense to these im- 
shoots of her vital urge as there is to the owmt-shoots of the 
élan vital. What is worth the Catholic’s attention is the fact 
that the author of this book is Sometime Instructor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of California. She has left her mathe- 
matical last, to peg away at the “ vital urge,” just as Dr. Gayley, 
Professor of English of the same university, leaves his innocent 
chair to sit in the chair of theology with Badé’s disreputable 
book in hand. What a pity and a shame, if the precious Catholic 
faith of California youths is harmed by the influence of such 
instructors. w. &, D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Buyers of Christmas books should keep in mind the new 
cheaper edition of Everard Meynell’s “ Life of Francis Thomp- 
son” (Scribner, $2.00). A lengthy review of this highly inter- 
esting biography appeared in our issue of December 20,1913. They 
should not forget either about the reprint of Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
John Walsh’s excellent volume on “ The Mass and Vestments of 
the Catholic Church: Liturgical, Doctrinal, Historical and 
Archeological” (Benziger, $1.75), a standard work which first 
appeared seven years ago. And they should not overlook “ At the 
Sign of the Lion and Other Essays from the Books of Hilaire 
Belloc” (Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me., $1.00), which 
will make a dainty present for the “particular person.” But, if 
purchasers are seeking a sumptuous book for a boy, they should 
get Stevenson’s “ The Black Arrow” (Scribner, $2.25) with its 
fourteen finely conceived and executed pictures in color by N. C. 
Wyeth. 

In “Her Father’s Share” (Benziger, $1.25), Edith M. Power 
has written an attractive and interesting tale of real life. The 
heroine, Molly Moore, leaving the hills of Ireland, goes to visit 
her grandmother, the Duchess Donna Guilhermina, who resides 
in Portugal. On the journey thither Molly meets with a cousin 
bearing the same name as hers, and on this circumstance the 
plot turns, its clever development holding the reader’s attention 
to the end of the book. The author describes Portuguese life 
and customs very entertainingly——“ Gifts from the Desert” 
(Abingdon Press, $0.50) is the title of Fred B. Fisher’s read- 
able little Christmas story about the symbolism of the Magi’s 





gifts. There are three colored pictures by Harold Speakman. 
Michael Artzibashef’s “War” and Beulah Marie Dix’s 
“Moloch” are issued in the series of “The Borzoi Plays” 


(Knopf, $1.00 each). The former is a study of Russian middle- 
class society as affected by the war, and is written in a style 
severely simple and restrained. But the unworthy marital in- 
trigue that is carried on throughout leaves a decidedly bad taste. 
The latter play is at once cleaner and more powerful. The 
country involved is designedly left vague, and the whole action 
is skilfully handled to show that material ruin and world de- 
generation are the natural results of a ruthless war. The play 
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as a whole, though, is very depressing, unrelieved as it is by any 
gleam of faith or hope, or reliance on God’s Providence. Writ- 
ing in his usual vein, Justin Huntly McCarthy has added another 
to his list of romances, in his new book, “In Spacious Times” 
(Lane, $1.35). It is a story of Queen Elizabeth’s days and that 
grim repulsive lady is painted in no uncertain colors. The sailor 
hero is as strong and brave, and carries off his lady as cavalierly 
as you please. It may fairly be doubted, however, if so capricious 
a maid proved a fitting consort to so straightforward a gentle- 
man. 








The December Catholic Convert contains interesting accounts 
of their own conversions by Jesse Albert Locke, Elizabeth S. F. 
Kite, Mabel L. Judd and Marion Pharo Hilliard. In describing 
the influence that the example and personality of Miss Charlotte 
Dana, a distinguished Boston convert, had over him, Mr. Locke 
gives her own account of how she found the Church. Miss Dana 


said: 


When I was a young woman I attended St. Paul’s Church, at 
that time the fashionable Episcopal church in Boston. The rector 
was Dr. Stone, a very eloquent preacher. He was always ful- 
minating against the Catholic Church, and one day he capped the 
climax for me by arguing thus: The Catholic Church is so 
strong today, and it has triumphed over so much in the course of 
its history, not only external opposition but, more still, corruption 
from within, that it simply cannot be of human origin. It must, 
therefore, be the work of the devil. I followed him up to that 
point but I drew quite a different conclusion. That very inde- 
structibility, that living force which the powers of the world 
cannot kill, seemed to me the fulfilment of Our Lord’s prophecy 
to be with her always and that the gates of hell should not 
prevail against her. I wanted to know more about her but I had 
no Catholic friends. However, I first got a Missal out of Har- 
vard College Library and read that attentively. I got such other 
books as I could and finally the gift of faith came to me, and I 
told my father that I wanted to become a Catholic. 


The Catholic Convert records the diverting rumor that Anatole 
France has been received into the Church! 





Mr. Montrose J. Moses, “an armchair diplomat,” has con- 
tributed to the “ holiday book number” of the New York Evening 
Post a good paper on “ Choosing Literature for Boys and Girls,” 
in the course of which he lays down the following rules for the 
guidance of purchasers: 


(1) Be careful of over-colorful bindings, which atrophy the 
eyes; beneath the covers may lurk a feverish tone. (2) Do not 
desert the well-tried stories for any patent “just as good” with 
which the market is flooded. (3) Determine your child’s taste 
and select his literary food accordingly. (4) The disease known 
as “series” is liable to last many years, if the microbe once takes 
root. It undermines the taste, and deadens the sense of style. 
(5) Better spend a little more money in acquiring the services of 
writers of authority than pay less for quacks, whose chief practice 
is to perpetuate the “series.” (6) While there are very few 
cases of immorality in the literary market for children, there are 
very often signs of rash ethics which should be guarded against. 
(7) Slothful imagination should be rectified by a good supply of 
fairy tales. (8) Do not be fooled by bread-pill doses of the 
classics. They are harmful, being so much adulterated food. 
(9) Nervous children should not be pampered by the infusion of 
overmuch kindness in literature. There is too much salve in 
children’s literature already. (10) If the child swallows the 
contents of a bad book, call in immediately the services of a good 
book. (11) Book emigrants waiting in the nursery harbor will 
be excused from the educational test, but they must be possessors 
of a due amount of imaginative inheritance. (12) Do not allow 
undesirable books to crowd the nursery shelf. 


Mr. Moses believes that the conscientious observance of the 
foregoing rules will protect our children from “ literary infantile 
paralysis.” 





If readers of America, who are at a loss what books to buy 
as presents for their friends and relatives, will only run over the 
pages of our Literature department in the issues of the past year, 
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they will find an abundance of suitable titles. Here is a selection 
from the more notable books that have been mentioned or 
reviewed in AMERICA: 


Biography: Taylor’s “Cicero” (McClurg, $3.50), Bellasis’ 
“Coram Cardinali” (Longman’s, $1.25), Howell’s “ Years of My 
Youth” (Harper, $2.00), “Letters of Richard Watson Gilder ” 
(Houghton, $3.50), Smith's “O Henry” (Doubleday, $2.50), 
Beveridge’s “Life of John Marshall” (Houghton, $8.00), Soth- 
ern’s “ The Melancholy Tale of ‘Me’” (Scribner, $3.50), Kirkfleet’s 
“ History of St. Norbert” (Herder, $1.80), Richards and Elliott's 
“Julia Ward Howe” (Houghton, $4.00), Cuthbert’s Romanti- 
cism of St. Francis” (Longman’s, $2.00), Antony’s “ St. Catherine 
of Sienna” (Herder, $1.80), Fletcher's “Dante” (Holt, $0.50), 
Bowers’ “ The Irish Orators” (Bobbs-Merrill, $1.50), Durand’s 
“Life of Pere Joyard” (Burns and Oates, 7s.), Martindale’s 
“Life of Mgr. Robert Hugh Benson” (Longman’s, $5.00). 

History: Thureau-Dangin’s “ English Catholic Revival in the 
Nineteenth Century” (Dutton, $11.00), Van der Essen’s “ Short 
History of Belgium” (University of Chicago, $1.00), O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s “ A Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico” (Harper, $2.00), “ The 
Irish Rebellion of 1916” (Devin-Adair, $2.50), Gardiner’s 
“Poland” (Burns and Oates), Stryienski’s ‘“‘The Fighteenth 
Century,” Madelin’s “ The French Revolution,” Battifol’s “The 
Century of the Renaissance” (Putnam, $2.50 each), Wedewer’s 
“A Short History of the Catholic Church” (Herder, $1.00), 
Gaell’s “ Priests in the Firing Line” (Longman’s, $1.20), Steb- 
bing’s “‘ The Story of the Catholic Church” (Herder, $1.00). 

Poetry and Literature: Maynard’s “ Laughs and Whifts of 
Song” (Erskine MacDonald, $0.25), Quiller-Couch’s “On the 
Art of Writing” (Putnam, $1.50), Repplier’s “ Counter-Currents ” 
(Houghton, $1.25), Leacock’s “ Essays and Literary Studies” 
(Lane, $1.25), Lionel Johnson's “ Poetical Works” (Macmillan, 
$2.25), Claudel’s “ Tidings Brought to Mary” (Yale Press, $1.50), 
Boyd’s “Ireland’s Literary Renaissance” (Lane, $2.50), Mac- 
Donough’s “ Literature in Ireland” (Stokes, $2.75), O’Donnell’s 
“The Dead Musician” (Gomme, $1.00), Seager’s “A Medieval 
Anthology” (Longman’s, $1.00), Grahame’s “The Cambridge 
Book of Poetry for Children” (Putnam, $1.50). 

Philosophy, Education, etc.: Ryan’s “ Distributive Justice” 
(Macmillan, $1.50), Searle’s “The Truth About Christian 
Science” (Paulist Press, $1.25), Pallen’s ‘‘The Education of 
Boys” (America Press, $0.60), O’Hara’s “Introduction to 
Economics ” (Macmillan, $1.00), Windle’s “ A Century of Scien- 
tific Thought” (Burns and Oates, 4s.), Fabre’s “Life of the 
Caterpillar” (Dodd, $1.50), Kuhn’s “ Roma” (Benziger, $10.00), 
Gerould’s “ Hawaii, Scenes and Impressions” (Scribner, $1.50), 
O’Neill’s “ Clerical Colloquies ” (Notre Dame, $1.00), Rysbroeck’s 
“ Adornment of the Spiritual Marriage” (Dutton, $1.75), St. 
Bernard’s “ Book on the Love of God” (Dutton, $1.25). 

Fiction: Clarke’s “Only Anne” (Benziger, $1.35), Wood's 
“Penitent of Brent” (Longman’s, $1.35), Tarkington’s “ Penrod 
and Sam” (Doubleday, $1.35), and “ Seventeen” (Harper, $1.35), 
Kingley’s “The Tutor’s Story” (Dodd, $1.35), King's “The 
Pleasant Ways of St. Médard” (Holt, $1.40), Wemyss’ “ Jaunty 
in Charge” (Dutton, $1.35), Bourget’s “The Night Cometh” 
(Putnam, $1.35), Conrad’s “Within the Tides” (Doubleday, 
$1.35), Maher’s “The Shepherd of the North” (Macmilian, 
$1.35), and Moore’s “ The Wiser Folly” (Putnam, $1.35). 


As for children’s books, they are so numerous, rich and varied 
that a selection is hard to make. Purchasers are advised, how- 
ever, to cling to old favorites like “Mother Goose,” Grimm’s 
“ Fairy Tales,” “King Arthur’s Knights,” “ Alice in Wonderland,” 
“ Arabian Nights,” etc., but to mingle with them anthologies of 
verse and lives of the saints. Older boys and girls should be 
started reading the standard nineteenth-century authors. 





What is in many ways the most notable contribution to the 
December Catholic World is Charles Phillips’s beautiful poem, 
“The Crimson Snow,” a dialogue between the Divine Child and 
His Mother, at “Bethlehem, 1916.” The poem is too long to 
quote in full, but the following stanzas will indicate its quality: 


“Close to your heart, O take Me, Mother! 
Close to your bosom hold! 
There are cries in the night that shake Me, Mother, 
And the wind of the world is cold!” 


Sweet, O be quiet; safe in my keeping 
Nothing shall hurt or harm! 

(’Tis only the throb of my wild heart weeping— 
The pulse of my loving arm.) 


















“And look, O Mother, My Mother, look !— 
There is blood on the Christmas snow, 
And blood on the sea, of brother and brother, 
And blood where the rivers flow! 


“And O, the grief on the wind and storm, 
And 0, the cries of pain! 
And whiter than snow, the stark white form 
Of brother by brother slain ! 


“Mother, My Mother, lift Me high 
Ere the sun in the dawn hath swooned. 
And show Me to my brother’s eye 
Ere he die of his gaping wound! 


“ Higher—and high, O Mother, hold! 
And cry to the world of men, 
Till Shepherd and King and Seer, as of old, 
Come back to My crib again!” 


Full of good poetry too is Blanche M. Kelly’s paper on “A 
Merry Christmas.” She quotes, for example, the following 
quaint carol of “ Jolly Wat” the “good herd boy” 


Jesu, my pipe, I give to Thee, 
Robe, tarbox, scrip I offer free, 
Home to my fellows now I flee, 
The sheep, methinks, have need of me. 
Ut Hoy. 
What shall I sing? 


Now farewell, Wat, my herdsman true. 
What, Lady, so my name ye knew? 
Lull ye my Lord to sleep anew, 
And Joseph, now good day to you. 
Ut Hoy. 
What shall I sing? 


Now dance and sing full well I may, 
For at Christ’s birth was I today, 
Home to my mates I'll take my way, 
Christ bring us all to bliss I pray. 

Ut Hoy! 
In his pipe he made so much joy, 
What shall I sing but Hoy? 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Abingdon Press, New York: 
Gifts from the Desert. By Fred B. Fisher. 
Illustrations by Harold Speakman. $0.50. 
American Catholic Historical Society, Philadelphia: 
Index of the American Catholic Historical Researches. 
Its Issues, Volumes I-X XIX. July, 1884-July, 1912. 
._D. Appleton & Co., New York: 
A Spiritual Pilgrimage. By R. J. Campbell, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York: 
A Fire in the Snow. By Charles E. Jefferson. 
Cupples & Leon Co.. New York 


With Decorations and 


Covering all 


M.A. $2.00. 
$0.50. 


Nobody’s Boy. By Hector Malot. Illustrated in Color by John B. 
Gruelle. Translated by Florence Crewe-Jones. $1.25. 
The Devin-Adair Co., New York: 
Melodious Vocal Exercises. By L. Camilieri. $1.50. 
Duffield & Co., New York: 
The Cross of Heart’s Desire. By Gertrude Pahlow. $1.30. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
Of Water and the ae By Margaret Prescott Montague. $0.50. 


Essex Press, Newark 
Patriotic Essays. (Second Edition.) 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge: 
The —— Interpretation of History. 
LL.D. $1.50. 


The Macmillan Company, New York: 


By Elroy Headley. 
By Shailer Mathews, D.D., 


—— of Character Formation. By William A. White, M.D. 
1.50 
Moffat, Yard & Co., New York: 
Shakespeare on the Stage. Third Series. Complete in Itself. By Wil- 
liam Winter. Illustrated. $3.00. 
John Murphy Co., Baltimore: 
The Fall of Man. By Rev. M. V. McDonough. $0.50. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton: 
The Prosecution of Jesus. Its Date, History and Legality. By Rich- 
ard Wellington Husband. $1.50. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
The Growth of a Legend. By Fernand van Langenhove. $1.25; Eleven 


Poems of Ruben Dario. Translations by Thomas Walsh and Salomon 
de la Selva. $0.75; La Pecadora. By Angel Guimera. A Play in 
Three Acts. $0.75 
Matthew F. Sheehan Co., Boston: 
Stranger Than Fiction. By the Rev. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
The Cycle’s Rim. By Olive Tilford Dargan. 


John J. Bent. $1.10 Postpaid. 


$1.00. 
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EDUCATION 
Reading and Your Child. 


Awe many who are still vigorously doing their round of 

daily tasks recall that when they were boys or girls the 
reading of young people was watched over somewhat jealously. 
There were good books a-plenty for them, more indeed than 
could be read profitably during the years devoted to schooling: 
novels, romances, juveniles, books of travel and poetry, besides 
works of a more serious kind. But promiscuous reading for 
young folk was frowned upon, because experience had convinced 
parents and teachers that the mind, like the body, if it is to 
grow normaily, must be nourished and developed not by allowing 
it to feed upon whatever comes to hand, but rather by giving it in 
sufficient abundance what it is best able to digest and assimilate. 


A LEsson FROM NATURE 


OU see, those “old-fashioned” parents and teachers took a 
lesson from nature. They believed firmly in the Horatian 
dictum that if you drive out nature even with a pitchfork, she will 
come back, sooner or later, on the gallop, and if she finds her house 
in disorder and hard to reenter, there will be no end of trouble. 
Nature denatured is always a pitiful sight. It is pitiful to see 
young shoulders prematurely bent under heavy burdens, the 
normal growth of the body stunted by hard labor and unhealthful 
surroundings. It is pitiful to see nature striving to reassert her- 
self and restore health, when the poor frame has been wrecked 
beyond repair. But far more pitiful is it to see tender and un- 
formed minds bent, twisted, weakened and depraved by knowl- 
edge that is abortive, because acquired before the youth is old 
enough to have a sane understanding of what he is learning, or 
any real appreciation of its value. 


SEASONABLE KNOWLEDGE 


HE facts learned may be good in themselves. It may be 
necessary for the child to know them sometime or other. 
Ignorance and innocence are not wedded mates. But everything 
in its season. The solid food required by the healthy youngster 
who can look out for himself will not do for his baby brother. 
It is simply a matter of following nature, and when bodily 
health is concerned, everyone recognizes the wisdom of letting 
nature lead. In education, too, the principle is followed to an 
extent. How the teacher in the kindergarten would deride the 
“reformer” in his efforts to replace letter-blocks, pictures and 
clay-modeling by demonstrations on the blackboard which in- 
terest the little ones not at all because they are not old enough 
to catch the purport of figures and diagrams! Why weary the 
little heads to no purpose, and foster a prejudice against schooling 
by forcing them to listen to what their minds cannot grasp? 


Our INCONSISTENCY 


HE wonder is that, having begun well, our guardians of the 
young forget their wisdom so soon, and allow children of 
eight or ten years to pore over books, papers and magazines 
which treat of matters as unsuited to their age as the multi- 
plication table is to the baby class. Granted that the knowledge 
is good in itself, granted that ignorance is an inefficient warden 
of innocence, it does not follow that the knowledge is good for 
the child now. Knowledge of the multiplication table is good, 
but only when the mind is mature enough to take it in. Im- 
prudent forcing perplexes the mind of the child, cools whatever 
eagerness he may have for books, and sets him against learning. 
Besides, what he acquires under such conditions is a mere smat- 
tering, a few facts inaccurately memorized. They have no inter- 
est for him because he does not understand them. His pleasure 
is to forget them. He takes them like a bitter medicine he is 
compelled to swallow, after spilling as much as he can over his 
jacket, and begging for sugar to take away the taste. 
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UNSEASONABLE LEARNING 

Bye e- UNATELY, the case is different with the unseason- 

able knowledge a child gleans from his reading. Here is 
something that arouses interest and excites imagination. Evil is 
catching far more readily than good. The information is novel 
and therefore pleasing. He has found it himself, it is therefore 
attractive. It is after the fashion of forbidden fruit, and there- 
fore alluring. Next comes the matter of secrecy. So long as a 
child is frank with his parents, much harm is prevented. But 
once he is stirred into ferreting out that which he feels is un- 
lawful, he almost always becomes secretive, and a prurient 
curiosity will urge him to put questions to those who are least 
fitted to inform him properly. 

This view of our subject need not be regarded further. Little 
thought is required, and not much experience, to convince one 
that stories and accounts of divorces, intrigues and kindred topics 
are morally unhealthful for all children, and that nature herself 
as she gradually and normally brings about physical development, 
also prepares the mind, in her own way, for a right under- 
standing of questions of sex. On the other hand, it is clear that 
the mind of the growing child should be drawn to consider only 
the nobler and purer aspects of life. Man is not a thing wholly 
evil, nor are his works, nor is life. The majority of men and 
women as we meet them, display many evidences of the good 
that is in them. To allow the child to gain the belief that evil 
is the rule, is something worse than a blunder in pedagogics. It 
is the first step in “ scandalizing the little ones.” 

THe ArT OF PREVENTION 

REMATURE information of this kind cannot fail to work 
harm. The child-mind is incapable of understanding its 
bearing on life, and somehow grows into the fancy that all such 
matters are evil in themselves. An unwholesome pleasure is 
had by thinking of them, yet instinctively children will speak of 
them only in whispers and apart. What is thus acquired never 
comes to the dignity of knowledge in the child’s mind. Knowl- 
edge, after all, is more than an aggregate of facts. Knowledge 
worthy of the name imports not only facts, but an evaluation of 
the facts themselves, and of their bearing on one another. All 
else is mere information at best. Or in the mind of the child, it 
will oftenest take the form of a shoddy makeshift like vague 
impressionism, haphazard suggestion, a loose jumble of realities 
and half-realities, jostling in the mind like rusty odds and ends 
in the bag of a junk gatherer. Whether one regard the case from 
an intellectual or moral viewpoint, a jumble of the kind does no 
good in the young mind. Unfortunately, this “jumble” seems 

an inevitable result of many a modern system. 

Parents who allow their children to read at random and with- 
out supervision, are winking while the little ones during a very 
impressionable time of their life are filling their memories and 
soiling their imaginations with facts and statements, some true, 
some false, some wofully exaggerated and unreal, but all 
beyond the comprehension of the readers, facts that belong to the 
world of older people, and often not facts, which, if they could 
be transmuted into material objects, a decent person would 
consider unsanitary and foul. 

Most of us, probably, can look back to our early years, and 
place a word, a phrase, a snatch of conversation, not half under- 
stood at the time, but which, none the less, has left an unsavory 
memory we would give much to be rid of. Or it may have been 
a book not intended for minds as imperfectly formed as ours 
were. Now we wish we had never opened the book till we were 
old enough to distinguish grain from chaff. 

A kind of sepsis, hidden and unsuspected, has undone the moral 
strength of many a robust young mind. Why not apply the very 
sensible principle of antisepsis to your child’s reading? Half 
the ills of life come from our being so little skilled in the art of 
prevention. F. J. McNirr, S. J. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
Lay Mission Workers 


“6 OUR Mother Needs YOU!” With due apologies to the 

originators of the British war posters, we may well re- 
peat these words for the benefit of our Catholic laity: “ Your 
Mother Needs YOU!” 

Do many of us know that there are thousands of children, 
mostly of foreign parentage, living at our very doors, who are 
in need of that religion which is their very birthright? Is it not 
a shame that so few American Catholics are aware of the many 
foreigners who lose their faith after coming to this country? 
This fact is not merely to be deplored, but the laity should real- 
ize that it depends upon them, as well as upon the priests and 
good Sisters, to keep the light of faith alive in foreign-born 
Catholics and their children. 

And what is our Catholic laity doing to frustrate the organ- 
ized proselytism practised by our non-Catholic brethren, a work 
carried on almost entirely by the laity of the Protestant denomi- 
nations? If they will only realize the great efforts that are being 
made, and the large sums of money that are spent by almost all 
of the non-Catholic denominations in proselyting alone, my ap- 
peal will not be in vain. 

There is probably no better means of serving our holy Mother, 
the Church, in this great work than through the “ Missionary 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine,” which may be called a lay 
religious congregation, and which, in my opinion, should exist 
in every diocese in the country, as it now exists in the diocese 
of Pittsburgh, where great good has been accomplished by it. 


MISSIONARY CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


HIS confraternity, to which the writer belongs, has a mem- 
bership of about 125 young men and women, thoroughly 
familiar with the catechism and the teaching of our Holy Faith. 
The principal work consists in visiting mining towns and the 
surrounding country districts, where there is neither a resident 
priest nor a Catholic church, there to organize Catholic Sunday 
schools for the children of foreign parentage. We now have 
under our instructions about 7,000 children, including some in 
city parishes where pastors have requested our assistance, espe- 
cially in teaching Italian and colored children. The children are 
taught the essentials of the Faith and are prepared for Holy 
Communion and for Confirmation. After that Bible lessons are 
taught them. The results are very encouraging, and it is cer- 
tainly most desirable that such an organization should be found 
in all large cities where there are so many foreign-born people 
who, either through carelessness after their arrival in this coun- 
try or for some other reason never attend Mass. 


CATHOLIC CHILDREN IN PROTESTANT SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


UMEROUS times have the members of this confraternity 

been told by the indifferent parents of the children that they 
“were sending the children to the Protestant Sunday school, 
because it was too far to go to the Catholic church, and they 
wouldn’t learn anything that would harm them at the Protestant 
school, and besides, they often received holy cards, candy, fruit 
and nice things.’”’ Under such circumstances is it not necessary 
that we should have an association ready to organize Sunday 
schools wherever possible? In this diocese we teach catechism 
in barns, in the halls of different fraternal orders, such as the 
Moose hall, Elks’ hall, in “nickelodeons” and other similar 
places. 

Some of our teachers have gone into different towns where 
there was neither Catholic church nor Sunday school and found 
that the majority of the pupils in non-Catholic Sunday schools 
were children of Catholic foreigners. As many as thirty or 
forty Catholic children have been diverted from such schools in 
one afternoon. One of our teachers, for instance, went to a 




















certain mining town about fifteen miles from Pittsburgh and 
opened a Sunday school. Within two weeks there was an at- 
tendance of sixty children and as a result the non-Catholic school, 
which previous to the opening of our mission had an average at- 
tendance of about eighty or ninety, was reduced to thirty chil- 
dren, and from four teachers to one. Many pages might be filled 
with actual experiences similar to this, all of which the writer 
knows to be positively true. 


Herotc Lay CATECHISTS 


OME of the towns and districts in which we teach are rather 
far distant from Pittsburgh, but by making sacrifices our 
teachers are able to reach their destinations Sunday after Sun- 
day, some by trolley cars, railways, automobiles, wagons or car- 
riages, and some on foot. This we have been doing, winter and 
summer, for almost nine years, in fair weather and bad -weather, 
all for the love of God and “ His little ones.” Surely from such 
labor the children, and in many cases big boys and girls and even 
youths twenty-five years old, are receiving that food for the 
soul, which in after years will have its salutary effect upon their 
lives. Many times the writer has taken the hands of boys or 
girls, eighteen years of age and older, and has traced upon 
their forehead and shoulders the sacred Sign of the Cross. 
Their parents had fallen away from the Church and the chil- 
dren were raised in utter ignorance of religion. 


CATHOLIC CATECHISTS AND THE PROSELYTERS 


UR teachers go to their respective missions in the city on 
Saturday afternoons and evenings, visit the people, remind 
them of Mass and Sunday school in the morning, cheer the sick, 
inquire if there are any children who need Baptism, help the 
poor, if possible, and perform other similar acts of Christian 
charity. Then on Sunday morning the same teachers go to these 
districts and gather the children together and take them to Mass. 
Now the non-Catholic laity who are active in proselyting the for- 
eign element do very similar work, and on Saturday and Sun- 
day especially they gather the children and take them to their 
different churches. Very frequently our teachers have been at 
the front door of homes trying to persuade mothers to send the 
children to the Catholic church, while the non-Catholic teachers 
were at the back doors trying to induce the father of the fam- 
ily to send the children to their Sunday school. This is all very 
true, and just as it happens in Pittsburgh, so does it happen in 
other cities. We have even seen some of these proselyters with 
rosaries, prayer-books, medals and holy cards. By displaying 
these they often make the parents of the children, who in a great 
many instances can neither speak nor understand English, be- 
lieve that they are Catholics and that their church is the Cath- 
olic Church. We have asked them why they bother our children 
so and their reply is: “To educate them in the Christian reli- 
gion and to teach them Americanism.” Are we Catholics not 
Christians? Are we Catholics not true American citizens all 
during our life? Why not wake up, then, Catholics, and do the 
work of the Apostles? “ Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of God.” 


THE AppEAL Direct 


OW here is the application I have to make. The prose- 
lytism that is carried on in Pittsburgh is carried on in 
your cities. Are you doing anything to stop it, to counteract it? 
If not, why not? Can you not organize a Missionary Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine in your city and find young men 
and women who will sacrifice a few hours a week to teach chil- 
dren in the outlying districts their prayers, prepare them for 
Holy Communion, Confirmation, etc.? Can no young men and 
women be found zealous enough to gather children together on 
Sunday morning and take them to Mass? In a great many 
cases children, if they do not receive instruction from us, will 
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grow up utterly ignorant of the Church, of which their parents 
had been faithful members in their native land. The work can 
be done, There will be opposition and hardships in the be- 
ginning, but after a few years of labor, your work will be 
recognized, just as ours was, and the priests will come to your 
aid. 

In the diocese of Pittsburgh, there are today seven new par- 
ishes with resident priests and one chapel, all of which have been 
erected within the last seven years, mainly through the efforts 
of the teachers of the Missionary Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. 


MISSIONARY SCHOOL OF CATECHISTS 


NE of the priests of the Pittsburgh Apostolate has been ap- 
pointed spiritual director of the Confraternity by the 
Bishop, and a lecture is given by him every second and fourth 
Monday of the month on the catechism and on the various sub- 
jects which should be taught to children. This is called the “ Mis- 
sionary School of Catechists.” After a person has attended these 
lectures for two years he or she receives a diploma from the 
Bishop at the yearly meeting of the Confraternity, to which the 
public is invited to hear the reports for the year and other mat- 
ters of interest. 

This work is done with the consent and cooperation of the pas- 
tors of the different places. Go thou and do likewise, for the 
safety of the country and the glory of God. 

Louis F. Cook. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The Soul of a Child for 
the Christ Child 


HAT will be the most acceptable gift for those we hold 
most dear? What will be our gift for the Christ Child? 
There are presents in abundance that will be acceptable to Him, 
but none more delightful than the soul of a little one for whom 
He came into the world. The customary donation for “ the pur- 
chase of a heathen child” is five dollars. Its Baptism is thus 
made possible and it receives the name chosen by its benefactor. 
Such for many years has been the practice of the Holy Child- 
hood. Gifts are particularly acceptable at this time when the 
funds of this association for the salvation of pagan children 
have been reduced to about one-third the amount received in the 
year before the war. Those who would perform a larger mission- 
charity can rescue several children or, for twenty-five dollars, 
support a catechist in India for an entire year. The needs of 
India are exceedingly great and the work cannot possibly be 
accomplished without the service of trained catechists. Lesser 
gifts are no less gladly welcomed, for even pennies are golden 
in the eyes of the missionaries and their helpers. Where other 
channels for mission donations are unknown AMERICA will gladly 
dispose of them according to the donor’s intention. 


Death of a Distin- 
guished Jesuit 


HE Rev. Theobald Butler, the patriarch of the Southern 
Province of the Society of Jesus, died a few days ago at 

St. Stanislaus’ College, Macon, Ga. ‘He was in his eighty-seventh 
year and the oldest Jesuit in the South. Born in Tipperary, a 
cousin of the gallant General Sir William Butler, and with all 
the virile qualities of his family imbedded in his nature, when 
scarcely more than a boy, he entered the Society of Jesus in 
France. By a romantic series of events, he was led sixty-eight 
years ago to the Jesuit mission of New Orleans, in which, with 
the exception of the years spent in study in France and Rome, 
he passed his life. As teacher, priest, rector and pastor, as 
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superior of the New Orleans mission, as the pioneer of the 
Jesuit Fathers in Texas, Father Butler was a living monument 
and witness of the growth of the Society of Jesus in the South. 
Thousands in New Orleans, Galveston, Augusta and Macon, Ga., 
where he was perhaps best known, will mourn his loss. As a 
man, as a priest, as a religious, as a father and a friend, this 
true son of St. Ignatius can never be forgotten by those who 
have had the happiness of knowing and loving him. His leading 
characteristics were childlike faith, a wonderful spiritual outlook 
on life, men and events, strength, tenderness, sincerity; and a 
frankness and straightforwardness of manner and 
speech. In his death the Province of New Orleans has lost a 
sturdy pioneer, the Church and the Society of Jesus a devoted 
and obedient son. 


knightly 


Music, Charity and 
the War 


TIX.HE New York Times Magazine records an interview with 

the famous Austrian artist and violinist Fritz Kreisler. 
Although he wore the uniform of an Austrian officer until struck 
by a Russian bullet, he did not hesitate to say: 


As an Austrian and a soldier I owe every drop of my 
blood, every dollar that I can earn, to my country; but as 
an artist I am above all politics and owe my best to the 
world. If the time ever comes that I am unwilling to play 
the beautiful music of France or Russia, or any other 
country, I hope to fotget' our own Austrian hymn. I 
would be ashamed of Austria if she resented my playing 
the music of the world. But Austria never will. In Aus- 
tria and Germany today they are giving the plays of 
Shakespeare, they are playing the music of Russia and 
France. In Vienna it is still no crime to use the French 
language. The band of the Prussian Guard has kept the 
march from “Carmen” throughout the war. People tell 
me that I am all right, personally, but that Austrians as a 
nation cannot be accepted. I will have none of that. I am 
an Austrian. We are all alike. Why hate us? Why hate 
any people because of disagreement and disapproval of the 
political government of that people? I am not only an 
Austrian, but more than that; I am a human being and 
have no right to hate anybody, because we are all brothers 
and should be able to think of individual men as such, no 
matter what we may be doing to one another as_ members 
of political groups. I have not cut off a single friendship 
because of the war and I have friends who are of every 
belligerent country. 

These are noble words. To them must be added the comment 
of his wife, which unfortunately is only too true to fact: “I am 
afraid that too much of the bitterness of this war is here in non- 
belligerent America. On the field does the nurse or the surgeon 
ask: ‘What is the nationality of this wounded man?’ Not at 
all. But does America stop to ask that?” Even the playing of 
Austrian music by her husband has been criticised in America as 
propaganda, while she herself has, without discrimination, moth- 
ered Russian, Serbian and Austrian children left to her care by 
the dying men, friends or foes, whom she nursed in the field 
hospital at the time her husband was fighting in the trenches. 


Is Freemasonry a Po- 
litical Society? 


f Kegs question of prohibiting the Irish police from joining any 
political or secret societies except the Freemasons was 
recently dwelt upon by Mr. Dillon in a speech before the House 
of Commons while the Irish Police Bill was under discussion. 
There had been no little discontent among the men owing to their 
conviction that promotion did not depend upon merit and eff- 
ciency. In this connection the political influence of Freemasonry 
was alluded to, also the fact that both the Constabulary and the 
Dublin Metropolitan police are prohibited by an extraordinary 
oath from belonging to any secret society or any political asso- 
ciation except Freemasonry. The following is the oath imposed 
upon the Constabulary since 1836: 
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I, A. B., do swear that I will well and truly serve our 
Sovereign . . . and that I do not now belong to, and 
that I will not, while I shall hold the said office, join, sub- 
scribe, or belong to any political society whatsoever, or 
to any secret society whatsoever, unless to the Society of 
Freemasons, 

The infliction of this oath upon a Catholic nation the speaker 
described as “an act of high-handed oppression,” “a cruel and 
very outrageous insult to the Catholic people of Ireland,” but 
the point he wished to make was that Freemasonry was officially 
recognized as a “ political” society. The same wording occurs 
in the oath taken by the Metropolitan Police: 

And that I do not now belong to, and that while I shall 
hold the said office, I will not join or belong to any political 
society whatsoever, or any secret society whatsoever, un- 
less the Society of Freemasons. 

To the objection that “ political society” was used disjunctively 
with “ secret society”? Mr. Dillon answered: “The words of the 
oath convey the meaning which even the framers of the oath 
recognize.” As an illustration of the political influence of 
Freemasonry he pointed to the fact that up to quite recent times 
every man engaged with the administration of the law in Ireland 
was a Freemason. Was this an accident? Mr. Dillon moved 
an amendment which would have the effect of including Free- 
masonry among the prohibited political or secret societies. What 
directly led to this motion was the proposal to punish certain 
members of the police for joining the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, a society neither secret nor political; while their 
officers were entitled to belong to the Freemasons, a society 
both secret in its nature and political in its activity not only in 
Ireland but in many other countries besides. 


Cardinal Gibbons on 
Woman Suffrage 


STRONG warning against the agitation for woman suf- 
i frage has been issued by Cardinal Gibbons. The entrance 
of woman into active political life, he firmly holds, “is calcu- 
lated to rob her of her grace of character and give her nothing 
in return but musculine boldness and effrontery.” He sees in 
this agitation an alluring but specious pretense for drawing 
woman away from her most exalted duties of motherhood to 
the detriment of the nation and the race: 


I regard “woman’s rights” women and the leaders of 
the new school of female progress as the worst enemies 
of the female sex. I wish I could impress on American 
women the dangers that would attach to such innovations. 

The most precious, undeveloped asset of any nation is its 
children. An all-wise God, through the law of nature has 
committed this precious treasure in a special manner to the 
mother. Women cannot vote intelligently unless they give 
time to an intelligent study of political questions, and all 
such time taken from the household will be injurious to 
the future generation without giving to the present gen- 
eration any appreciable benefit in the purifying of the bal- 
lot. 

When I deprecate female suffrage I am pleading for the 
dignity of woman, I am contending for her honor, I am 
striving to perpetuate those peerless prerogatives inherent 
in her sex, those charms and graces which exalt woman- 
kind and make her the ornament and coveted companion 
of man. Woman is queen indeed, but her empire is the 
domestic kingdom. The greatest political triumphs she 
could achieve in public life fade into insignificance com- 
pared with the serene glory which radiates from the do- 
mestic shrine and which she illumines and warms by her 
conjugal and motherly virtues. 

So far as he has observed, the Cardinal continues, woman 
suffrage has not affected the result of the elections except to 
increase the volume of the vote. “Thus it seems that our po- 
litical life has not been benefited or purified by the entrance 
of woman into the political arena, though the domestic life of 
those engaged in political work must have been neglected.” 











